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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND THE all 
MODERN SPIRIT 


By Oxtver C. Quick, Carlisle, England 


How to reconcile the apparently conflicting claims of love and 
truth in the interpretation of the world—that, I suppose, is one ry. 
way of stating the great intellectual problem of modern religion. 
In a sense, no doubt, it is a problem of all times and ages, notof ss 
one alone; yet undeniably it is making itself felt to-day in a new 
manner and with new force. It takes many shapes. Sometimesit 
assails the Christian scholar as a doubt whether it is, or is not, 
his duty to proclaim from the house-tops some conclusion, or per- 
haps rather some hypothesis, which appears to his own candid 
judgment to be probably true, and yet, as he well knows, must 
cause pain and offense to multitudes of his fellow-believers. This 
is a practical difficulty which we all recognize. But underlying — 
practice are the fundamental and more abstract principles which | 
govern our whole interpretation and treatment of the world in — 
which we have to play our part. A Christian stands committed to | 
the belief that that world proceeds from and fulfils the purposes 
of love. Yet he owes also to truth an absolute allegiance. And — 
how can that allegiance be absolute at all for anyone who is bound © 
to assume at the outset of all his enquiries that the one final ground ~ 
and explanation of reality is a love somehow akin to that which Pe; 
stirs his own spirit? Is he not in effect demanding from the 
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universe an answer, which, after all, to quote a haunting phrase 
of Dr. Hensley Henson’s, is but “ the reassuring echo of his own 
prejudice ” ? 

Instinctively we turn to the New Testament. There indeed the 
union between truth and love is clearly stated and emphasized. 
Yet, if we are moderns, we are conscious, none the less, of disap- 
pointment. The union is assumed to exist; its existence is neither 
questioned nor explained. And, when we look closer, we recog- 
nize that this is so, because the word truth has not in the New 
Testament quite the same meaning as that which we most com- 
monly attach to it to-day. Truth, especially in the Johannine 
writings but also in the New Testament as a whole, means the 
truth, namely that higher or ultimate world of spiritual reality 
to which Christ shows the way. The truth, we are told, shall 
make us free; and he that is of the truth heareth Christ’s voice. 
In other words, to be in touch with the higher world of reality 
liberates the spirit, and enables us also to recognize the authentic 
message which comes from the higher world itself. The truth 
is simply the Christ-revealed reality of things, which means the 
world as seen in the light of love divine. In a universe so con- 
ceived there can be no possibility of separating what is good from 
what is true. It is therefore assumed, it is not even stated, that 
honesty and singleness of heart must lead to Christian faith. As 
Bishop Gore has lately written, “ both St. John and St. Paul ap- 
pear to have a robust confidence that the good man—the spiritual 
man—will come to a right conclusion. They do not seem to be 
vexed with our problem, that so many good and spiritual men, as 
we must judge them to be, come to what we must also judge to 
be the wrong conclusion. They seem to assume that genuine 
goodness and acceptance of the truth even in this world will be 
found together.” (The Holy Spirit and the Church, p. 171.) 
They do not consider the possibility of a man’s very truthfulness 
making him sceptical of the truth which is their gospel. 

So the Church carried the truth into the world, and under 
pressure of questionings and controversies, it defined and safe- 
guarded it by dogma, still taking it for granted that the honest 
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man of good-will must accept its creed. Ultimately in the great 
theological works of the Middle Ages the truth of the Christian 
revelation was combined in a metaphysical system with the data 
of natural science and secular knowledge. Thus the authority of 
the Church was spread over a widening area. Yet still it was 
held that to question the Church’s truth was to exhibit moral or 
spiritual defect and such questioning was regarded as a proper 
subject for the severest ecclesiastical censure. 

How incredibly ancient to-day does the medizval world ap- 
pear! Since the sixteenth century science and art and secular 
philosophy have more and more completely thrown off the yoke 
of religious control. The whole world of thought, knowledge and 
experience has been split up into departments; it is no longer one, 
but many. No one but the metaphysician dreams of trying to 
reconstitute the unity, and metaphysicians, as everyone knows, 
differ so widely from one another that their attempts to unify 
the world succeed rather in advertising their own divisions. The 
result is that in practice the notion of the truth as a securely ap- 
prehended system of knowledge about ultimate reality has been 
abandoned. For the authority of the truth we have substituted 
an ideal of truth; that is, we acknowledge ourselves bound to be 
honest seekers after whatever is real, while we refuse absolutely 
foregone conclusions as to what reality must be. 

In consequence, our whole system of education and culture has 
been reorganized about a new centre. No less a change than this 
is involved, if it be really the fact that truth in the abstract has 
taken the place of the truth already revealed and known as the 
main object of loyalty. And surely the fact is so. The mind to- 
day is constantly stimulated and encouraged, not so much to learn 
and to reinterpret a particular truth securely established con- 
cerning the nature of things, as to press on to discover for it- 
self what the nature of things may be, rigorously criticizing all 
traditional doctrines and regarding none as sacrosanct. I am not 
of course seeking to deny for one moment that the learning of 
already established knowledge does play an absolutely necessary 
and most important part in all education whatsoever; and cer- 
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tainly it remains true that in any special field of study those who 
make definitely new contributions to the sum of what is known 
will remain a tiny handful of experts among a multitude of dis- 
ciples. Nevertheless the whole task which the mind is set to 
undertake is now, so to speak, a problem where it was once a 
theorem, a problem, moreover, to which no Q.E.F. can ever be 
appended in more than a strictly provisional sense. So we take 
infinite pains to encourage, even in those who are never likely to 
make original contributions to the subject of their study, the 
spirit of free, independent search: we strive to impart even to the 
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learning of an alphabet the atmosphere of a voyage of discovery; 


we aim at helping even children to find out things for themselves, 
asking them to accept upon authority the very barest minimum: 


we constantly emphasize the right and the duty of experts to be 
absolutely untrammeled in enquiry, to take nothing for granted, | 


and to assume no conclusions, beyond such hypotheses as seem in 
their own judgment likely to help them to fresh discoveries. 

I am not of course concerned here with the manifest merits, or 
with the possible defects, of modern methods in education. I am 
merely pointing to the evident fact that the whole intellectual at- 
mosphere of the modern world is different from that of a century 
ago, still more from that of the Middle Ages, simply because 
loyalty to truth is everywhere exalted as an ideai in more or less 
direct opposition to the other ideal of loyalty to a@ truth or the 
truth. We are all of us trained, more or less, to think for our- 
selves, and encouraged to make independent judgments, just be- 
cause our teachers are accustomed to conceive of reality as of a 
world wherein new discoveries may indefinitely alter and super- 
sede all that is at present known. We are offered, and constantly 
urged to accept, the new lamp of adventure for the old lamp of 
security. Correct dullness is less esteemed than interesting 
error; and if orthodoxy is not yet altogether recognized as a term 
of abuse, originality has certainly become, in all intellectual mat- 
ters, our chief term of praise. 

Where then is the old stability of the gospel-truth which the 
New Testament declares? Must we acquiesce in an irreconcilable 
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antagonism between the old faith and the modern spirit? Must 
the champions of the new loyalty profess themselves severely | 
agnostic concerning the love of God in Jesus Christ, while the — 
champions of the old find their most effective weapon in caustic 
comments upon the more glaring failures of modern civilization? | 
Or can the ancient faith by any means, without denying itself, 
make room for, justify, inspire anew and redirect all that is of 
essential and lasting value in the modern passion for absolute | 
and unlimited freedom of the mind? Can the old truth of love 
find a friend and helper in the new love of truth? Or must the 
two meet only as enemies? That I take to be one of the deepest 
questions in the modern mind. 

And yet so to formulate the question is at once to indicate the 
road along which the answer may be sought and ultimately found. 
What does loyalty to truth, as the modern spirit understands it, 
really mean? What does it require of the mind, what does it 
postulate concerning the real world? Free thinkers sometimes 
speak as though the love of truth differed from the acceptance 
of dogma in making no postulates at all. But this can hardly be 
their real meaning. At least the love of truth requires love, a 
love which for the sake of its quest must be ready to submit it- 
self to an arduous training and discipline and sacrifice. No sane 
person imagines that the universe unlocks its secrets to satisfy 
the casual curiosity of the amateur. The lover of truth must be 
sustained by some deeper and more worthy passion than a whim 
for knowledge as a hobby. What is it then that the seeker loves, 
and by what faith does he sustain his search? No man can love 
anything of the character of which he has no knowledge what- 
ever, or persevere in a quest if he cannot at least hope that it will 
lead to some worthy result. Even the most disinterested and in- 
dependent seeker, if he is to have keenness to persevere in face 
of difficulty and disappointment, must already possess the con- 
viction, not merely that truthfulness is a duty, but that there does 
exist a truth meet to be loved and sought for, a truth therefore 
which will eventually turn out to be worth loving and seeking. 
Pessimism is an impossible faith for an enquirer, I had almost 
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said, for a sceptic. For he must assign definite and positive value 
to the reality after which he enquires. Though he knows not yet 
what the reality is, he must yet know, in a sense, that it is very 
good. Otherwise the zeal of his enquiry will slacken, the high 
spirit of his adventure will give way to the doubt whether the 
road he travels leads anywhere at all. A man may spend all his 
powers searching into the origins of the human race or of life 
or into the constitution of matter, and have no preconceived idea 
whatever of what he may or must discover. Yet through it all 
he must believe, and cling to his faith, that man and life and mat- 
ter are very wonderful and excellent things, so that to seek after 
their origins is a fitting and fruitful task for human energy. He 
must also believe that the order of the universe is such as to make 
the truth not only worth discovering, but also, ultimately at least, 
discoverable. Enormous assumptions these: but they must be 
made if the love of truth is to be rational, and the search for truth 
to continue. 

The realist in art again, whether his medium be words or paint, 
is not so wholly free either from the assumption of goodness in 
the world or from the necessity of loving it, as we are sometimes 
invited to believe. If he be a true artist at all, he must somehow, 
even in spite of himself, justify the world which he portrays. 
We must not of course hastily confuse zsthetic with moral justi- 
fication. The artist depicts: he does not preach. He depicts 
good and bad alike; and in the greatest art the element of tragedy 
is never lacking and is usually dominant. The constant desire to 
be edifying is no less fatal to art than to science. Yet tragedy 
itself, if it be truly great, leaves a certain impression of worth and 
nobility which, just in proportion as the tragedy is realistic, are 
felt not to belong simply to the artist’s mind but also to the world 
itself which he had so deeply understood. The artist, who faith- 
fully and patiently submits his mind and soul and sense to the 
world as it is, must believe and reveal, after his own fashion, that 
it is very good, and somehow help us if we can at all sympathize 
with his vision, to share his faith. These images of life, sug- 
gested to us upon a printed page or more directly embodied on a 
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painted canvas, ugly and evil as they may appear upon the sur- 
face, could not have been so truly conceived and executed unless 
they represented and conveyed something of reality which a great 
soul had loved and found not unworthy of its embrace. Great 
art, at its saddest, is a real atonement. Even here there is no 
deep insight without deep love, and no deep love which the real 
world does not answer and justify with goodness. The love 
which in the artistic soul suffers and endures all things, does in 
the end rejoice with the truth, even while it presents it in an out- 
ward vesture which lesser men think vulgar or repellent. 

What then does loyalty to truth demand, as the modern mind 
at its best and most characteristic has understood it? Faith in 
truth, not less than the Christian creed itself, excludes neutrality 
between good and evil. It also stands pledged to the belief that 
the ultimate nature of things is somehow good, that love is the 
key to understanding, and that the universe is such as to reward 
and to respond to the effort after knowledge which is made by a 
love great enough to cast away the claims of self in order to reach 
its object, true enough to refuse to move in a rose-tinted world of 
its own imagining, because it is persuaded that reality is worth 
the sacrifice necessary to see it as it is. “‘ Seek, and ye shall find: 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. For everyone that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.”’ That is the 
common faith of reason, of science, of art and of Christian ortho- 
doxy. 

How comes it then that Christian beliefs are viewed with such 
suspicion by those whom the modern zeal for truth has most 
completely possessed? I am not of course so fool-hardy as to 
seek to Christianize the modern mind with such “ little persua- 
sion’ as may be contained within the limits of a single article. 
But even within such space it is possible to point out that in this, 
as in all controversies, much misunderstanding might be removed 
if each side would more carefully examine the basis of its own 
position. I have suggested that the mere loyalty to truth involves 
human thought in further-reaching postulates than it is often 
ready to admit. Equally it is true that the faith of orthodox 
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Christians has not often been strong enough to lay hold on the 


assurance, that, because the truth revealed in Christ is ultimate > 


and unassailable, therefore it must ultimately be vindicated and 
illuminated afresh by every independent enquiry honestly under- 
taken; and that meanwhile, for a Christian, it is no matter for 
surprise or alarm, if the immediate result of such enquiries should 
often cast doubt or discredit on many traditional beliefs. The 
Church’s representatives have very largely failed to give to the 
great doctrine of the Cross its properly intellectual, as well as its 
purely moral, interpretation; they have failed to follow the foot- 


steps of their Lord in His patient study and loyal acceptance of — 


men and of the world as they are found to be. That the Cross 
has its intellectual interpretation, all genuine students of the world 
know well. But the true intellectual sacrifice is not to be found 
in annihilating the intellect before the authority of some unin- 
telligible revelation. It is a deeper and a worthier sacrifice than 
that, and its law perhaps may be stated thus. It is only by find- 
ing and accepting the discovery that reality will not respond to 
our first demands and wishes, that we ultimately find that it does 
respond to our deepest needs. It is only by submitting loyally to 
unpleasant, irksome and limiting truths, that we ultimately attain 
to the truth which makes us free. The gospel therefore of God’s 
love revealed in Jesus cannot conflict with any honest enquiry of 
the human mind, nay, it becomes the very ground and inspiration 
of such enquiry, if only the gospel itself be recognised as de- 
manding that high and difficult kind of faith which submits it- 
self to learn all things about the world, because it divines that 
very self-submission to be one form of the self-sacrifice without 
which no true knowledge of the God of love can be grasped. To 
desire so earnestly to know the world as it is, to be so convinced 
that that knowledge is worth the cost, that one is willing to go to 
school in and with the world, without imposing upon it his pre- 
conceived ideas of what it ought to be—that desire and conviction 
themselves imply a faith in God’s goodness which is at least not 
far from God’s Kingdom. The temper of the scientific and phil- 
osophic mind which Professor Alexander has lately called natural 
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inspires and upholds. Because, through losing sight of the in- 
tellectual meaning of the Cross, the Church has failed to uphold 
it, therefore the Church has lost touch with the modern mind. 
Possibly, in emphasizing all that our Lord revealed and taught 
concerning God, we are too prone to forget that the perfection of 
our Lord’s religious message and the strength of its appeal are 
partly due to the deeply realistic and scientific study of the world 
and of human nature, which is everywhere clearly indicated in 
His words and acts. One reason why our Lord is the greatest of 
all human preachers is this, that he never purchases a cheap edi- 


parables are so infinitely superior to the illustrations and allegor- 
ies with which lesser preachers are wont to adorn a discourse and 
to point a moral, just because those parables are in themselves 
such intensely true and faithful portraits of human motives 
and actions. Even as reported by not wholly comprehend- 
ing evangelists they remain, surely, among the finest products 
of literary realism; and it is only when we understand that they 
- give us, and were meant to give us, quite faithful little studies of 
what actual men and women do feel and do and say, that we can 
really appreciate the spiritual message which lies beneath. I 
would make bold to assert that no character in any of our Lord’s 
parables was introduced simply to represent God. The unright- 
eous judge, the lord of the unrighteous steward, the woman who 
lost her coin, the father of the prodigal son, are all alike men or 
women, acting, thinking, feeling as multitudes of such men and 
women have acted, thought and felt. It is only in some particular 
feature or aspect of the quite natural story, a feature emphasized 
without any injury to the natural sequence of the whole, that its 
religious significance is indicated. Often in our Lord’s parables 
there is a thought-provoking doubt about the moral: never a 
false touch in the picture. Our Lord loved men and the world 
with an utter sincerity so entirely devoid of ulterior motive that 
He had no use for the rose- or for the yellow-tinted spectacles of 
the idealist or of the cynic. Therefore i in His vision of men and 


piety, is a real piety and a faith which the Christian ae 


fication by saying things which are not really true to life. His | 
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of the world truth and love reach a perfect harmony, and still, 
without knowing why, minds of very different opinions and at- 


had the courage to endure, and to learn, and yet to hope all things. 

Perhaps even ancient orthodoxy and modern scepticism may 
find in the spirit of that True Love the reconciliation of their di- 
verse loyalties. Let us remind ourselves again and again that the 
course of no true love runs smooth. But is it to be denied that, 
whenever we embark upon a fresh enquiry or study with the high 
resolve which refuses to forestall particular results, we are set- 
ting our seal, unconsciously perhaps, to the truth of God’s love 
which will not suffer our love of truth to be in vain? Or is it to 
be denied that, whenever we declare our belief that the God of 
love is incarnate in Jesus, we remind ourselves that whoever 
would be His disciple must be content to deny himself in order 
to learn? If both these assertions are true, if it be recognized 
that free enquiry cannot live without faith, nor Christian faith 
live, if it exempt the intellect from the stern discipline of free- 
dom, then a new age may yet be born, wherein secular education 
can again be handmaid to orthodox belief, and love, having en- 
dured the hard lessons of reality, rejoice in the truth which its 
self-sacrifice has won. It may be that that star which to Matthew 
Arnold seemed so high and white will in the end stand right over 
where the young child is; for the star of truth, no less than the 


to far countries. 


tainments, as they study the gospel-pages, feel instinctively that 
here indeed is love rejoicing with the truth, because it alone has 


angelic herald of love, belongs to Him; and it is His messenger — 
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AND THEOLOGY! 


7 By R. M. WENLEy, University of Michigan 


It were superfluous to remind even the immature student of 
Kant that the puzzles besetting the Critical Philosophy are in- 
separable from its transitional character. Coming 
“Between the pass and fell-incenséd points 
Of mighty opposites,” 
it faced different ways, encouraging contrary interpretations. 
Accordingly, stress may easily be laid upon one or another of its 
internal attitudes. Indeed, the story of its fortunes in the world 
of culture serves to justify the conclusion that discipleship—the 
attempt to extract a ‘ final ‘theory or reliable creed from Kant— 
almost invariably leads to exaggeration of chosen factors with, 
necessarily, a tendency or even conscious effort to minimize others. 
In short, your professed ‘ Kantian’ is too often a partizan within 
Kantianism. And, obviously enough, the greater the desire or 
need to transform Kant into a dogmatician, the more likely just 
this result. If, then, we uncover it in theology, let us not be sur- 
prised, nor let us be too hard on theologians. For there 7s a dis- 
concerting combination of scepticism with moralism and, likewise, 
a most seductive fusion of Rationalism with theological utilitar- 
ianism. Moreover, when all is said and done, theology or, if you 
please, religion, played a secondary part with Kant, so that the 
theologian proper found himself comparatively free from direct 
guidance when he came to use, or to suppose he was using Kant- 
ian principles. 
Nor must we be astonished to find that the chief repercussions 
pertain to Germany. On the whole, Kant did not penetrate the 
English-speaking world till seventy years after the Critique of 


1One of seven papers read before Acolytes (Philosophical Society) of the 
University of Michigan in commemoration of the Bicentennial of Kant’s birth. 
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Pure Reason. For many reasons, Frederick the Great himself 
not the least, German literature was held in contempt by the ‘ edu. 
cated,’ few deemed the language worth learning; above all, Angli- 


can apologists were waking the corpse of Deism, and this neu- 
rotic, if safe, adventure sufficed them. Take ‘England, for 
example. Who has so much as heard of Samuel Horsley (1735- 


1806), the friend of Pitt? A mighty man of valour in his day, 
nevertheless, as his many preferments prove; successively Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s, Bishop of Rochester, Dean of Westmin- 
ster, and Bishop of St. Asaph! An overbearing person of nar- 
row but acute mind, he so overbore Priestley in an acrimonious — 
controversy that Gibbon, no less, was moved to vocal admiration: 
“his spear hath pierced the Socinian’s shield.”” Or again, who 
recalls Richard Watson (1737-1816), Professor of Divinity in— 
the University of Oxford, and Bishop of Llandaff? As profes- 
sor he was not ashamed to offer instruction in a subject he had 
never studied; yet he gained fame and recognition by assaults on 
Deism, when Deism was already as good as dead. But, neither | 
he nor his admirers diagnosed in extremis. You all know Wil- 
liam Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle and Canon of St. Paul’s, 
thanks to his famous Natural Theology (1802). Now, these 
were England’s three most eminent theologians then. Plainly, 
Kant had nothing to teach them, even had they been in any con- 
dition to absorb aught. Turn we to the Northern Kingdom. ; 
Scotland was already in the throes of the pathetic struggles be- 
tween the Moderates and Evangelicals which, beginning toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century, were prolonged till late in 
the nineteenth—Robertson Smith’s ejection from his chair at the 
Aberdeen College of the Free Church (1882) may be reckoned 
the lower limit. As for the United States, it had fallen into the 
grip of the Scottish Philosophy about 1820, and continued to 
dream in this past for another half century. ‘None had taken 
Hume seriously. 

H. J. Rose’s The State of Protestantism in Germany (1825), 
and his Letter to the Bishop of London (1829), wherein he at- 
tacks the “liberalising tendency” of Pusey (of all people!), 
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show that the Anglo-Saxons had their own fish to fry. The first 
glimmering came from John Sterling, Carlyle’s friend, who re- 
corded of Schleiermacher in 1836, “ he was on the whole the 
greatest spiritual teacher I have known.”” With Schleiermacher, 
Kant had long since become what the Germans call “an over- 
passed standpoint.” R. A. Vaughan, also on Schleiermacher 
(British Quarterly Review, 1849), and Rowland Williams’ essay, 
in the notorious collection, Essays and Reviews (1860), get be- 
yond glimmerings. In Scotland, after 1846, there are transla- 
tions of the ‘ safer’ Germans, to whom American attention was 
drawn by Philip Schaff in his book, The German Universities 
(1857). It is hardly necessary to remind you that George Eliot’s 
translations of Strauss and L. Feuerbach, in the forties and fif- 
ties, elicited little beyond misconception on both sides, whether 
unorthodox or orthodox. Another twenty years were to pass 
ere saner estimate began (1873-77). Thus, through two genera- 
tions we must seek Kant’s influence in his homeland; and, when 
he broke upon our grandfathers and fathers, an entirely new state 
of affairs had eventuated; Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, 
Fries, and their respective schools had come, nay, almost gone! 
Gladstone and his lieutenants were placing Jeremy Bentham on 
the statute-book ; the early Darwinian exhorters were sharpening 
their weapons for the crusade of the “ terrible seventies.” 
Further, we should note that this restriction to Germany 
raises a special difficulty on the threshold. When one deals with 
a single thinker, the obstacles due to man and moment may be 
surmounted partially. But, when it comes to large movements 
distinctive of a people or culture, maintaining a character of their 
own over generations, one is bound to query even cautious judg- 
ment. Paulsen’s phrase, captivating to the imagination of many 
patriotic Teutons, suffices to intimate why: “ Kant, the philoso- 
pher of Protestantism.” Plainly, Germany enjoyed no monopoly 
of Protestantism; notwithstanding, the epithet precipitates a cer- 
tain modicum of truth, by no means always theological, not to 
say Christian, in its issues. The Reformation, the Thirty Years’ 
War, formalism in Lutheran circles of the sixteenth and seven- 
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teenth centuries, Pietism, the Syncretist controversy, and the pe- 
culiar quality of the Aufklairung as compared with the Eclairgis- 
sement or Latitudinarianism, do imply that German Protestant- 
ism was ‘ different.’ Hence, we must never forget the easy lia- 
bility to err, particularly about the finer shades of passing change. 
Take a case. As I have pointed out elsewhere,” Ludwig Feuer- 
bach became the philosopher of Germany and Teutonic Switzer- 
x land for the men whose heyday lay between 1845 and 1865. Yet, 
the English-speaking peoples have been so oblivious of his influ- 
ence that his name fails from the first volume of Poole’s Index, — 
and no article is devoted to him in the exhaustive Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Accordingly, I must stumble—partly on. 
account of mere ignorance, partly on account of sheer inability 
to reproduce men and manners in ante-Bismarckian Germany. 
All else aside, at least three hundred and fifty theologians come ‘ 
into the picture! The more need, then, to take a glance at origins. 


I 
_ These considerations assert themselves at the very outset. For, 
although Kant and his contemporaries bent to the prevalent fash- | 
ion for things French and, thanks to this, had much indirect con- — 
tact with some phases of British Deism, after all, their back-_ 
ground had been crystallised long enough to have taken a dis- | 
tinctively German character. Lutheran orthodoxy became 
hard in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as to invite at- 
tack from Pietism and Rationalism, that is, its practice and theory — 
drew fire equally. In short, the Sensualism of the Eclaircisse- 
ment, and the ecclesiastico-political factors in Latitudinarianism 
did not produce important German analogues. Of course, it may 
be said that Leibniz, who gave the Aufkldrung its real frame- 
work, was a cosmopolitan rather than a German thinker. In a 
general way, this is true; notwithstanding, we must never forget 
that Leibniz made the Aufklarung religious, thus imparting to 
German Rationalism a direction not traceable similarly either in ; 
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France or Britain, to say nothing of the United States. More- 
over, till Ernesti’s Justitutio Interpretis Nov. Test. (1761; 3d ed., 
1775), the foretaste of the historico-critical method, Pietism and 
Rationalism had grown out of circumstances peculiar to Germany 
for several generations, and had come to embody features of 
what we may already call the German Geist. Still split into the 
political fragments inherited from feudal times, Deutschtwm 
nevertheless betrayed a certain unity in the things of the spirit. 
Richter sensed the implication when he assigned “ the empire of 
the air”’ to his countrymen, admitting English overlordship on 
the seas, French on land. Indeed, when Tauler and his Gottes- 
freunde migrated from Strasburg to Basel (1339), the German 
mind had already begun to strike its own path, seeking justifica- 
tion by discovery of God within the soul, not, like Calvin, in a 
renewal of divine favour. German Idealism is the ripe fruit of 
this tendency, indigenous for centuries. 

Nor may we forget the speculative, some would say subjective, 
turn of the Teutonic mind. The United States and, to a lesser 
extent, Britain, are the home of numerous sects stronger in prac- 
tice than in reflection. And while it is doubtless true that, to take 
a case, the German controversy over Confessionalism and Union- 
ism in the nineteenth century ran back to ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, its origins rooted in theological questions resultant upon an 
intricate history. In short, the Greek “ orthodox” genius for 
dogma, the Latin genius for disciplinary institutional legalism, 
and the Evangelical genius for personal character transmuted by 
vivid faith, reproduced themselves reflectively in the career of 
German theology.* Naturally enough; for, after the first fine 
rapture of the Reformation, the sub-Lutheran age found itself 
caught in a series of conflicts favourable to definition of doctrine. 
Within Lutheranism itself, the partizans of the founder and the 
followers of Melancthon grew mutually suspicious, to put it 
mildly. The Reformed denominations, whether Zwinglian or 
Calvinistic, raised their own issues without much regard for 
Lutheran susceptibilities. Moreover, the Counter-Reformation, 


a Cf. K. Ullmann, Das Wesen des Christenthums (3d ed., 1849). 
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the Jesuits leading on, necessitated thorough doctrinal review of 

the Protestant position; while Socinian and other heresies led in- 

sensibly in the same direction.* Thus, after the Majorist contro- 

versy about faith and works (1527-59), the hideous polemics be- 

tween such protagonists as A. Osiander and F. Stancarus over the 

nature of Christ and justification by faith (1548-61), and the 
Synergist troubles surging at Jena (1555-67), had been so far 

stilled by the Formula Concordi@ (1580), it remained to spe- 

cialise Lutheran dogmatics in detail. This task, already begun 

by M. Chemnitz (1573), who carried war into the Jesuit camp, 

was completed during the seventeenth century (1610-85). 

Caught in it, Lutheran leaders unquestionably suffered from in- 

ability to sense practical needs resultant upon the appalling miser- 

ies of the Thirty Years’ War. For, a movement which con- 

_ verged upon sound doctrine as precedent to or, eventually, iden- 
tical with pure religion, and ended in proclaiming the inspira- 

tion of the Lutheran symbolic books, could not but minimise the 

claims alike of the pious soul and the curious intellect. Besides, 

the absolutism of princes prejudged practical issues, the people 
‘remaining a docile child almost perforce. The fate of the Tiib- 
-ingen-Giessen discussion of Kenosis and Krypsis (1624) typi- 

fied that of the whole movement,—the stress of the Thirty Years’ 

War relegated it to the limbo of inconsiderable affairs. Never- 

a theless, these conditions generated the atmosphere into which 
Kant was born. 
It would be going too far to dismiss the period as “an age of | 
spiritual death,’ even if the picture has dark shadows to spare. 
Tholuck has done full justice to the several aspects.° But the 
leaders were concerned about correct doctrine first and foremost. 
_ On this score they proved implacable to the point of indecency, a_ 

habit which persisted in German controversy—witness Lessing. 
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4 As early as 1667 J. Musaeus caught the intent of ‘ Natural Theology.’ 
Cf. De luminis nature, etc., an examination of Herbert of Cherbury. 

5 Cf. Der Geist d. luther. Theologen Wittenbergs im 17ten Jahrh. (1852): 
Das akadem. Leben d. 17ten Jahrh. (1853-54) : Lebensseugen d. luther. Kirche 
aus allen Standen vor u. wahrend d. Zeit d. dreissigjahrigen Kriegs (1859): 
Das kirchliche Leben d. 17ten Jahrh. (1861-62). 
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The idea that Calvinists could be saved was “ an invention of the 
devil,” J. Arndt’s Vier Biicher des wahren Christenthums (1605- 
og) was “a book of hell,” and so on. Hence, they were prone to 
injustice, harshness, and partizan zeal, furnishing abundant illus- 
tration of Hegel’s remark, that thought may be characterised by 
an inane depth as well as by an inane expansion. Pugnacious 
dotage overtook them early. “It was the great error of the older 
Lutheran theologians—not of the Lutheran alone, but more or less 
of all alike—that they would suffer trees of only one kind to grow 
within the enclosure of. the Church, at least of the Lutheran 
Church. No one can more deeply regret than I that the two 
evangelical churches separated from each other; that the Melanc- 
thonian type was excluded; that a Calixtus, an Arndt, a Spener, 
were so bitterly and so violently persecuted.” ® 

Early in the seventeenth century, Arndt kept aglow the spirit 
of personal faith. Like Luther, he staked all on inward renun- 
ciation and personal surrender to God, thus becoming the pre- 
cursor of Pietism. L. Hiitter (1610) initiated the long series of 
Compendia—reproductions of doctrine based on Scripture or the 
Symbols, and garnished freely with polemics—which found sub- 
limation finally in G. Wernsdorf’s (1668-1729) De Auctori- 
tate Librorum Symbolicorum: papieres Papstthum, as enemies 
came to call it. Even so, it must not be supposed that the ruck of 
lesser figures had the field to themselves. L. Osiander (1623), 
the scourge of Arndt, J. Hiilsemann, and A. Quenstedt (1685), 
who brought up the rearguard, together with some others, may 
have confused religion with mere assent to doctrine as they held 
| it. But J. Gerhard (1622), A. Calovius (1655), polemical scho- 
. lastic though he was, and G. Calixtus (1645) were men of real 
| power. As his Methodus Studii Theologie shows, the first 


understood some uses of philosophy so admirably as to fore- 
| shadow Richard Rothe, and pioneered on the intellectual side like 
Arndt on that of inward faith. The second drew the logical 
_ conclusions of verbal inspiration with such decision and detail : * 


6 A. D. C. Twesten, Vorlesungen iiber d. Dogmatik d. evang.-luther. Kirchen 
(Vol. II, Part I, Preface, 1837). 
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that no one could mistake the menacing thrust of historical criti- 
cism later. While the third, as leader of the Syncretists, re- 
verted to the humane amplitude of Melancthon, thus blazing a 
trail, if not to ecclesiastical unity, then to flexibility and breadth 
of thought. Indeed, one may recognise him as the chief pre- 
cursor of the reasonable reconciliation dear to Leibniz. 

Thus, when Wittenberg and Helmstadt lost their primacy, 
when the Polish crown led the Electoral House of Saxony to re- 
vert to Romanism, it mattered not. These scholars, their nar- 
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row circumstances despite, had so contrived that religious and 


theological interests were to dominate their descendants. Insti- 
tutions might decline or rise, princes might change their coats, 
the people might be indifferent, or even hostile——knowledge of 
man in relation to Divine Government remained the principal 
thing. Here or there rude scoffers might vituperate for a mo- 
ment; all things considered, Scherer is right: ‘“‘ mere scoffing 
has always been alien to the German intellect, and has never been 
more than a passing fashion, even the bitterest enemies of faith 
assailing it seriously and with reverence.” * This was preémi- 
nently true of Kant, thanks to his tradition from pietist Lutheran- 
ism. In fact, Pietism and Rationalism, the polar opposites of the — 


Kantian world, were less antagonistic than many have judged. 
For, those who upheld authoritarian absolutism necessarily em-_ 


phasized intellectual grasp, whether they took appeal to doctrine 
or to the Scriptures; while the Pietists, notwithstanding their 


stress upon inward spiritual religion, sought a freedom which, — 
when stripped of mysticism, drew the sympathy of Rationalists. — 
As a result of historical vicissitudes, then, Pietism and Ration- 


alism were curiously mixed movements. Spener (1675), his 
disciple A. H. Francke, and their friend Christian Thomasius 
(1694) had little or nothing of fanaticism about them. Strange 
bedfellows enough, they must be taken as signs of their times. 
The Thirty Years’ War brought many deplorable sequels, spir- 
itual no less than material. Rude manners spread everywhere; 
malevolent suspicion and discontent stalked the land, seeking 


7 A History of German Literature, Vol. II, p. 26 (Eng. trans., 1888). 
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scapegoats. Hence the prevalence of polemic temper, driven the 
more to wretched personalities by the conditions which K. B. ‘ 
Hundeschagen diagnosed so acutely: “ it is not good if a people, 
who unite all the circumstances necessary for a comprehensive de- 
velopment, are confined to a purely literary existence.” * The- 
oretic orthodoxy relying on external authority, fated therefore 
to grow dry-as-dust, sapped living reverence, already put to sore 
test by the brutalities of controversy, and particularist jealousies. 
These, together with acrid satire, worse than pungent in its sadly 
misdirected notion of humour, and petty Erastianism, with its 
cujus regio, eius religio run to seed, evoked the Pietist temper; 
none too soon. Spener led an attack upon the opus operatum 
view of Justification by Faith; but, at this, even Calovius judged 
him quite blameless theologically. His relations with J. de La- 
badie, whose Manuel de Priére he was moved to translate, raised ; 
natural suspicions among the anti-Calvinists; nevertheless, the a 
frontal attack emanating from Wittenberg (1695) fell flat, be- : 
cause no more than another exhibition of provincial and there- F 
fore selfish jealousy. More to the point was the criticism of his 4 
collegia pictatis,—experience meetings we might almost call them, 
—which seemed to open a road to separatism, but proved means Ps 
to the spread of a gospel of love even if, later, they led to Zin- - 
zendorf’s idea of a congregation of saints, “ a little church within 
the Church,” where perfectionism eclipsed regular doctrine, indi- 
vidual piety minimised the efficacy of the sacraments, and senti- 

mentalism, nigh erotic at times, verged upon sickliness. Spener _ 
was far too good a scholar to fall by the wayside ihus; he took 
objection to some accompaniments of organised religion which 
had become excrescences; A. H. Francke wrought the practical 
justification, like Wichern, of Hamburg, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, witting or no, Spener stood for free- 
dom and, as his younger contemporary, Thomasius, understood 
him, this ran far in the direction of Rationalism. Although he 
affiliated himself with Pietism as a popular movement, and went 


8 Cf. Der deutsche Protestantismus, s. Vergangenheit u. s. heutigen Lebens- 
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the length of incurring dire academic contempt by lecturing in 
the vernacular (1688), Thomasius’ influence lay on the secular 
side. He gained an audience to which Leibniz had no access. 
Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of worship 
were his watchwords. Neither a theologian nor a philosopher, 
he moulded opinion by and in the direction of a common-sense 
eclecticism and, as Tholuck says, was “the spirit of [lluminism — 
personified.” The important point is that precisely this combina- 
tion of Pietist with Rationalist factors marked the culture of 
Konigsberg. The spirit of Luther in protest against Lutheran- 
ism, and the spirit of Melancthon in protest against the senti- 
mentalism, if not as yet the obscurantism, besetting both, had 
much to do with the eventual development of Kant’s attitude. 


As we are aware now, Kant read round philosophy more than 

in it. According to modern standards, his lack of Facharbeit in 
Spinoza markedly, and in Leibniz partly, is startling. On the 
other hand, the Leibnizian perspective remained decisive with : 
him, despite the influence of Newton and Hume and therefore, 

indirectly, of Locke. What was it? Briefly, a renewed Human- 
ism. Consider the drift of English thought, in Locke and Clarke, 
in the so-called “ freethinkers,” in Hartley and Priestley; or of 
French, in certain aspects of Descartes, in Gassendi and Bayle, 
in Voltaire and Condillac; recall, too, the temper of English and 
French science, leading toward a mechanical deism; the con- 
trast presented by Leibniz is most striking, so much so that one 
can see at a glance why he kept the Aufkidrung theologically 
minded. In common with the contemporary thought of angel 
ened Europe, he is thoroughly alive to the unity and regularity of 
Nature as the immediate problem. “ Quin imo qui unam partem 
materi@ comprehenderet, idem comprehenderet totum universum 
ob eandem teptxa@pnow quam dixi. Mea principia talia sunt, ut 
vix a se invicem develli possint. Qui unum bene novit, omnia 
novit.” Of such is his prevalent, if incipient, universalist mon- 
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ism. But he never slackens grasp upon another aspect; “ omne 

corpus est mens monumentanea.” He views the Cartesian separa- 
tion between the universal and the individual with grave con- 
cern, therefore he realises that the question has been raised; by 
contrast, he regards Clarke on Deity as a joke more or less, be- 
~ cause he sees that this same problem is missed. Similarly, Bayle 
‘is treated with urbanity,—he was a continental, free from Eng- 
lish meagreness; and, so far as I am capable of understanding 
the controversy, Leibniz differentiates in the same way between 
English and continental mathematicians. 

Greater by all odds than his iellow-countrymen, Spener, 
-Francke, Thomasius, and Gellert, he shares their Saxon outlook. 
The worlds of “ Nature and Grace” cannot be riven asunder. 
Given a cosmos, we may not break if we are to understand it; 
le présent est gros de l'avenir, as he avers. And, although he 
never pursued his first principle of development systematically, 
lhe also never compromised on the score of immanent spirituality. 

That is to say, it did not suffice him to know the universe, he 
must needs comprehend it; and he found a theological background 

indispensable for this purpose. In other words, he remained true 
s the line taken, nay, fixed by his predecessors, although he freed 
himself from the narrowness of their external system. Allow- 
ing widest scope to scientific investigation, he yet kept firm hold 
on the realities of religion. Nevertheless, he had more than a 
touch of the coldness destined to illustration later in Kant who, 
indeed, was “something of the centurion.” Whatever their 
‘mutual differences, Spener and the rest were moved by the warm 
enthusiasm bred in the ‘ secluded’ German sects, or by the dour 
— of the strict Lutherans. Leibniz had little of either, 
Kant practically none. Negatively, Leibniz disliked the super- 
“ficial compromises genial to the English, destined to eventual 
apotheosis in The Bridgewater Treatises; positively, his aversion 
ran back to fundamental positions, involving an optimism based 
on distinctively Christian doctrine akin to Pietism. And so he 
‘was led to insist that ‘“ mechanism is an all-pervading but a sub- 
‘ordinate principle of Reality.” He thought of Christianity as 
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“ natural religion raised into a law by Christ,’”—notice the term 
“law,’—and yet he believed love of God, in the Christian sense, 
to be the core of religion. Like the ‘hard’ Lutherans, he held 
that these conclusions must be reached by cognition. At the 
same time, untrammelled by profound qualms of the ‘ heart,’ he 
glossed differences and oppositions. It was thoroughly symptom- 
atic of both men that Spener would have none of his Tentamen 
irenicum. For the same reason, nothing came of his Unionsbe- 
strebungen; he did or could not appreciate the elements of feeling 
and will that kept the gulfs fixed between Catholic and Protestant, 
between Lutheran and Reformed. Like Spinoza and Shaftes- 
bury, like Herder, who had it from him, he believed in an under- 
lying harmony; but, devoid of the driving force to track it 
through differences, he recked too little of method. Also with- 
drawn from the world and its headlong emotions, Kant faced 
this question. Ere then, however, the scepticism whose weakness 
Leibniz saw so clearly, had spread subtly enough to ensnare the 
great analyst of Konigsberg despite, nay, perhaps on account of 
his icy caution. Hume and Hartley, Voltaire and Condillac, 
above all, Wolff, Tschirnhausen, A. G. Baumgarten, Crusius, and 
Tetens had intervened. lWeltwetsheit had displaced Gottesge- 
lehrtheit. Salvation was to be conditioned by an absolute break 
with the Past. 

Not a system, the Critical Philosophy might be likened to a 
series of massive blocks, each chiselled by itself, all intended 
rather than made to fit together. Hence Kantphilologie. Em- 
phasize the idealism (Hegel), and you are countered by the 
realism (Herbart); note the empiricism (Fries), and you are 
confronted with the transcendentalism (Schopenhauer)! In- 
deed, adopt any or all of the four, and you are told they are 
erroneous (O. Liebmann)! Accordingly, one must recall two 
considerations: Kant was of his time and, yet, premature (as 
indeed he avowed himself, in 1797) ; of his time in that he could 
not but be reminiscent of much in the Aufklaérung; premature in 
that the synthesis suggested came prior to the “ keen-sightedness 


in little things ” alike of the empirical and humane realms which 
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must needs preface profound insight into the great things of a 
universe embodying both. Worse luck, too, this lilliputian keen- 
-sightedness seems to reach its zenith only a century after the 
Critique of Pure Reason and—to remain dominant still. 
Kant was no theologian von Fach. But, as we have tried to’ 
‘see, the theological background being normative with him, his 
pronouncements invaded theology constantly. The Critique of 
Pure Reason in its many thrusts at “ Dogmatism ” throughout, 
and in the Dialectic; the Jdea of a Universal History from a Cos- 
‘mopolitan Stand point where, despite the witness and operation of 
Nature to the contrary, man may adjudge himself a final end, 
= individual conscience is translated into the testimony of 
the race; the Critique of Practical Reason, with its denial of 
metaphysics of supersensible being, and its counter-affirmation 
of the will to rise above the sensuous; the Critique of Judgment, 
justifying a teleology based on the “ faith of Reason” ; and Re- 
ligion within the Bounds of Mere Reason, which transmutes the | 
fiducial intuitions of the ‘common’ man and the affirmations of | _ 
the regula fidei into rational principles proof against both vagary | 
and “ holy tradition,’”’—all these trench directly on the theological 
domain, much else indirectly. Moreover, the angle of approach 
is substantially that set forth by Wieland. “ This eighteenth _ 
century of ours may boast some considerable advantages over all 
previous centuries, it is true also that we owe them exclusively to sy 
the freedom of thought and expression, to the propagation of a 
scientific and philosophical spirit, and to the popularization of | 
those truths on which the welfare of society depends. . . . The — 
rights of reason still lack recognition in a good many countries 
... and... they still find a most powerful and obstinate re- 
sistance in the prejudices, passions, and private interests of di- 
recting parties, classes and orders.” ® In other words, Kant is 
still inclined to deem doctrine “ statutory” and therefore “ ser- 
vile,” to think that the Aufkiadrung, with “ its advance of man be- 


‘ ‘ 


9 From the essay “On the Place of Reason in Matters of Faith” (1788), 
Werke (Hempel), Vol. XXXII, p. 270. 
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yond the condition of voluntary immaturity,” 
achievement of his own age. 

Thus I tend to believe that the temper of the Aufklarung 
exerted much more prejudicial influence over Kant the theologian 
than over Kant the philosopher. Although he had little of its 
doctrinaire pedantry in small things, less of its dilettante super- 
ficiality, he could not well escape its habitude to abstract Ration- 
alism. This drew him much farther than he knew toward indif- 


oughly unhistorical outlook of his mind and era. Just as, in the 


| _ ferentism in dogmatics, a tendency strengthened by the thor- 


History and Theory of the Heavens (1755), he enunciated the 
principle of development, only to forget its implications, nay, 
: to anathematise them after 1792, so, despite a suggestive philoso- 
phy of history, he had little eye for objective immanent forces 
and, in his anxiety about subjective freedom, favoured too much 
_ the pragmatic conceit of individual caprice, “‘ without father, 
_ without mother . . . made like unto . . . God.” Of course, 
he did not turn the history of religion into a sob-story, a record 
: of the corruption and debility of men, fertile in fraud, fanaticism, 
r error and superstition. Nevertheless, he had enough of Deism 
-= perhaps, of deliberate self-discipline, to enfeeble sympathy 
with anything like mysticism in the things of Gemiith. Belief 
clinging to outward supports, conventional practices whose mean- 
ing had evaporated, caught his attention much more than activist 
faith, to say nothing of intense personal conviction. Then, too, 
he bethought him of the moral terrorism exerted by organisa- 
tions, and of aberrant phenomena—occultism, necromancy, petty 
miracle-mongering.'° He connected all with dogma. Hence, he 
reserves “highest astonishment” for ‘the original moral ca- 
/ pacity in us generally. . . . And even the incomprehensibility of 
this capacity, a capacity which proclaims a Divine origin, must 
rouse man’s spirit to enthusiasm, and strengthen it for any sacri- 
10 These phenomena, which presage our own day, found expression in H 
Schubert’s Ansichten von d. Nachseite d. Naturwissenschaft just four years 


after Kant’s death. As his Triume d. Geisterschers shows, Kant had been 
familiar with them from middle age. 


was the peculiar 
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fices which respect for this duty may impose upon it.” So, too, 
he tends to repose trust in Grenzbegriffe, rational concepts con- 
veying no knowledge of the nature or attributes of an effective 
deity. The more, then, he seems to rest in a morality of good- 
will and decent sentiment, dispensing with God, and therefore 
with everything reckoned indispensable by the theologian. Crrit- 
ics sound in the faith as given in the Bible, or in the Symbols, 
have been quick to seize this aspect and, in the last sixty years, 
the impasse between naturalistic determination and ethico-reli- 
gious “call” has kept it in the forefront. 

One cannot be surprised, then, that Kant’s early theological 
disciples, no one of whom came nigh sounding the depths of the 
master, let the spirit slip, to snatch at the letter. Be their many 
opinions what they may, we get a distinct impression that the 
new departure puzzled them sorely, and that the Critical Philos- 
ophy, at least in their understanding of it, hardly suffices as a 
foundation for theology, no matter how it may have set the 
stage for inquiry. The truth is that a poverty-stricken pragma- 
tism ensued all too easily upon complete separation between 
phenomena and noumena. For if, after the manner of Mansel, 
we segregate religion in a subjective zone, we reduce it to some- 
thing less than knowledge, forgetful that Kant himself esteemed 
this negative regress pertinent only as a prelude to the positive 
construction which leads to “ seeing all things in God.” 7! Tief- 
trunk (1794) came nearest an apprehension of the real case, but 
was hindered by the powerful tendency of his time, to think pri- 
marily of some external adjustment between theology and phi- 
losophy. Thus, more or less inevitably, the Kantian insistence 
upon doctrinaire autonomy (Wegscheider saw the analogy to 
Stoicism as early as 1797) reduced religion to a moral causality 
which theology, in turn, might trace symbolically. Necessarily, 
then, the immediate followers of Kant split into antagonistic 
groups, each intent upon one side of the adjustment, and success- 


11 Cf., ¢.g., Reflexionen Kants sz. kritischen Philosophie, B. Erdmann, Vol. 
II, pp. 106, 123, et passim (1884); Lose Blatter aus Kants Nachlass, R. Reicke, 


Vol. I, pp. 9 f (1889). 
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ful only as they minimised theology or confined it to a mechanical 
revelation. 

| As in the Hegelian school later, the “ advanced”’ wing drew 
_ more men of ability. Spittler, G. J. Planck, Tieftrunk, Paulus, 
: v. Ammon, Henke, Bretschneider, Tzschirner, Wegscheider, 
- Rohr, and Gesenius, who saw their heyday before 1820, exerted 
great leverage. They represented the spirit of the age, although 
divergent among themselves. There was a world of difference 
between the pragmatic futilities of Planck and the vital sugges- 
“tiveness of Tzschirner, the most competent theologian of the 
band. The pedestrian common-sense of v. Ammon, watered 
~down by Wegscheider, contrasted with the arbitrary ingenuity in 
‘accommodation ” of Paulus, no less than with the ugly violence 
—of Rohr; while all diverged from Bretschneider who, as the edi- 
tor of Melancthon’s Works, gave himself to the thankless task of 
“mediation. But, quarrel as they might, they developed unanimity 
in a certain suspicion of dogma or doctrine, when this conflicted 
with Reason; in their attempts to square “natural” with “ re- 
vealed” religion; and in their anxiety for individual autonomy, 
the “open mind.” Even those of them who betray some sense 
= for the meaning of historical continuity are trapped by a self- 
sufficient theory which, as I have said, sacrifices Kant’s spirit on 

the altar of his letter. 
The Supernaturalists are like unto them in theological effect. 
'Bitterly antagonistic they may be, but, just as in the English 
crisis between the Deists and Bishop Butler, both presuppose the 
same metaphysic. Storr, Reinhard, Steudel, J. F. and K. C. Flatt, 
Suskind, Knapp, and E. G. Bengel adopt Kant’s moralism, find- 
ing it a plain guarantee of the inbreak of revelation, and a very 
_ present help to the doctrine of Atonement. Revelation is rescued 
from the assaults of Reason, because this Faculty has no compe- 
tence to adjudicate res spirituales. Differences are manifest in 
this group also; for example, between the dialectics of Siskind 
and the Pietism of Knapp (Tholuck’s immediate predecessor at 
Halle), between Storr as the vigorous critic of Semler, or ( whis- 
per it softly) of Kant himself, and the same Storr as systematist 
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relying upon pseudo-Kantian principles. Most of them are 
pleasantly, some quite unpleasantly, inconsequent. Yet, be they 
valiant standard-bearers of Biblical or confessional supernatural- 
ism, be they, like their rivals, “ perverts ” to Pelagian rationalism, 
all have felt the terrific impact from Konigsberg. They interpret 
Kant as proving that there are two worlds, a sensible and a super- 
sensible. Hence, their way out is either by a concordat which 
leaves little or nothing to theology, or by an abolition of the em- 
pirical world, which concedes all to theology, but at a great price 
—no veritable problems remain, because “ emotional sentiment,” 
the peculiar sphere of “ divine” truth, has been elevated beyond 
the drab levels of common life. Thus, the historical fact in Ger- 


many becomes tolerably evident. The immediate outcome of 
Kant’s “ religion within the limits of Reason” was in essentials 


identical with Illuminism. 
III > 


Romanticism had captured the seats of the mighty during the 
Napoleonic wars and, as concerns Protestant theology at least, 
continued in occupancy for two generations. F. C. Baur’s pro- 
vocative aphorism affords one index of the prevalent temper : “ all 
great historical personages are nothing but empty names for me.” 
_ The extraordinary authority of Schleiermacher had much to do 

with its penetration even into “orthodox” circles. One can 
readily understand why John Sterling, speaking for many others 
as well as for himself, called Schleiermacher “ the greatest spir- 
itual teacher I have known.” }? As against Kantian illuminism, 
Schleiermacher rehabilitated the idea of development, a direct 
revelation from God; he put the “ natural” in its due place as a 
means to the “ spiritual”; in a way, he considered history Chris- 
tocentric; and he vindicates the social character of religion. In- 
deed the lines written by another Romantic, Hartley Coleridge, 
sum up his notion of religion: 


“Tt is an affirmation and an act 


That bids eternal truth be present fact.” 13 


12 The Protestant view of Schleiermacher is clearly present in W. Adams 


Brown, The Essence of Christianity, pp. 154 f. (1902). 
13 Cf. C. J. Braniss, Uber Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre (1834). 
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Yet, it must be confessed that Schleiermacher’s appeal arose from 
anthropocentric principles which he had never thought through 
to their consequences.** Hence Kantian subjectivity is not exor- 
cised wholly. Prophecy, revelation, inspiration, and even miracle 
partake of the order of “intuitions.” Hence the objectivity 
which Schleiermacher’s followers allege he recovered for religion 
turns out to be a half-and-half affair after all. For, plainly, as 
he himself asserts, “any man who can fix the date of the birth 
of his religion, and trace its origin to the direct action upon him 
of the Deity (1.¢., to revelation), has his own special and real re- 
ligion.” Those sons of the marshes of Kantian dualism, the 
pragmatists, would raise no objection! For it becomes evident 
that, on these premisses, theology is not in a position to tell aught 
about the attributes of Deity, or to throw any light upon the 
world-order. In short, it achieves safety by abandonment of the 
field. Schleiermacher’s discipleship to Herder and Spinoza did 
indeed make a difference; but reminiscences of Kant’s letter 
would not down. 

With F. A. Lange’s History of Materialism,!> Kant stepped to 
the centre of the stage once more. The Neo-Kantian theology, 
so-called,’® seized the letter as of old, and missed the spirit. Its 
“ Jesus of history,” a thing of moods and tenses, is a queer con- 
coction of natural Gemiith evoked by the creed, ignoramus ignora- 
bimus, with a “natural process of a higher order,” as Lipsius 
calls Christianity. Thus, mutatis mutandis, the supernaturalist 
and the rationalist return for judgment, tricked out in the latest 


: fashions. Leaving all others aside, what else can be said of the 
extreme Right and the extremer Left? J. G. W. Herrmann’s 
| Der Verkehr d. Christen mit Gott, im Anschluss an Luther dar- 


gestellt (1886), Ethik (1901), and Die sittlichen Weissagungen 
Jesu (1904) reproduce under changed skies moods characteristic 
14 Cf., e.g., E. Schader, Theozentrische Theologie, 2 vols. (1909-14); W. 
R. Thomson, The Christian Conception of God, pp. 20 f. (1909). 
15 Lange began this work in 1862. 


16 A. Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von d. Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, 
3 vols. (1870-74) and R. A. Lipsius, Lehrbuch d. evangelischen protestant- 


ischen Dogmatik (1876) mark the decisive beginnings. ae 
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of Reinhard and of Planck’s pragmatism. They issue from a 
separation between Kant’s theoretical and practical reason pushed 
to the point of absurdity, worked out with more acuteness than 
insight in Die Metaphystk in d. Theologie (1874). The con- 
sequence is that appeal must be taken to a “higher power” of 
eudemonistic intent. On the other hand, W. F. Bender’s Schlei- 
ermachers Theologie mit ihren philosophischen Grundlagen 
(1876-78) uncovers the feet of clay of “the greatest theologian 
of the nineteenth century”; while his Reformation u. Kirchen- 
thum (i883), an address on the four hundredth anniversary of 
Luther’s birth, which created immense excitement (9th edn. 
1884!) and fomented controversy, together with his Das Wesen 
d. Religion und d. Grundgesetze d. Kirchenbildung (1886), 
which led to his transfer from the Theological to the Philosoph- 
ical Faculty at Bonn (1888), are manifestly such reversion to 
classical Rationalism as was possible under the new conditions. 
Whether it be the Supernaturalism of the Right or the Rational- 
ism of the Left, we hear suspicious echoes of Hume. “ By the 
will I mean nothing but the internal impression we feel, and are 
conscious of, when we knowingly give rise to any new motion of 
our body, or new perception of our mind.” It is not wonderful, 
then, that A. Erhard should have been led to call this kind of 
Protestant theology “the grave-digger of Christianity.”?7 As 
I must still see it, after the lapse of thirty years, the fundamental 
weakness of all Ritschlianism arises from total inability or con- 
scious refusal to reckon with the philosophy of the Incarnation 
and, with this, to minimize the problems presented by the Trinity, 
and the Person of Christ, to say nothing of the Church. In short, 
Ritschl, Lipsius, and their numerous disciples have very little to 
add to the immediate Kantians save by way of damnable iteration. 
“The same event will appear natural to science, supernatural to 
faith.” In effect, then, something which is not theology can be 
substituted for theology, provided we treat it as if it were the- 


17 Der Katholisismus und d. swansigste Jahrhundert, p. 185 (1902). The 
other side is taken by P. Gardner, The Practical Basis of Christian Belief, 
Preface (1923). 
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ology ; and this means that no guarantee can be provided against 
pure delusion. Hume once more! “ Doubt, uncertainty, sus- 
pense of judgment appear the only result of our most accurate 
scrutiny concerning this subject.” My old-time friend, Otto 
Pfleiderer, may have joints in his armour; but when he spoke of 
“dilettante confusion of the irreconcilable view of subjective 
idealism . . . and common-sense realism . . . with an appear- 
ance of scientific justification having a certain attraction at least 
for amateurs in these questions,’ ?® he hit the nail on the head 
smartly. All things considered, then, Kant’s relation to theology 
presents something of a paradox, still in process of resolution. 
We can neither abolish nor “ go back” to him. Indeed, this very 
situation suggests the measure of his sinuous influence. Let us 
consider it by way of conclusion. 

Reduced to its essence, the Critical Philosophy consists of a 
theory of Reason, and a theory of Morality. Despite final con- 
fession of impotence, the former hints at one great principle of 
construction: the “ sensible world ” is phenomenal because it can 
possess no permanent significance for man except as a means to 
the development of the ends of rational self-consciousness. By 
contrast, “ die verniinftige Natur” determines “ his” own end. 
On both counts, then, the Illumination is in a fair way to be over- 
come. Knowledge will cease to oscillate between an empty meta- 
physic and a cynical scepticism; a sure foundation and, more im- 
portant, a real content will be supplied to morality. But the 
survival of customary dualism in Kant and, much more, in his 
lesser disciples, precluded a synthesis of these results. The in- 
soluble problems imposed upon Reason by its unescapable refer- 
ence away from self also imposed the necessity for production of 
another domain from within self. ‘“ The oftener and longer I 
dwell upon them, two things fill my mind with renewed and in- 
creasing admiration and awe: the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within me. . . . The second issues from my invisible 
self, my personality, and exhibits me in a world which has true 


18 The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and its Progress 


in Great Britain since 1825, p. 183 (1st ed., 1890). — 7 
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infinity, but which is traceable by the Understanding alone.” 
Kant’s philosophy of religion, such as it is, depends upon the 
character of this “ moral law within me,” and upon its purely 
rational formulation. All his theological weakness and all his 
strength must be sought here. 

First, then, the form of the unconditional Categorical Impera- 
tive is a fact of inner experience; indeed, “ the sole fact of pure 
Reason.”’ “ We can, because we ought,” and are therefore free. 
In manifesting our “timeless” rational nature thus, we trans- 
form the Moral Law into a duty. Separation between a man and 
his motives is impossible ; he cannot but choose between obedience 
and disobedience. The “ Hang zum Bosen” furnishes “ the sub- 
jective ground of the possibility of deviation from the maxims 
of the Moral Law.” Such is Kant’s Pelagianism, so called. 
“We cannot comprehend the practical unconditioned necessity 
of the Moral Imperative; we can but comprehend its incompre- 
hensibility.” To be plain, the Will sees itself as an ideal in the 
Moral Law. Accordingly, external or historical events turn out 
superfluous, even hurtful. “‘ Experience (alas!) is the mother of 
illusion, and it is extremely undesirable to derive the norm of 
what I onght to do from what is done actually, or to let this 
bind my action ‘in any respect,”—a view which had decisive bear- 
ing upon Kant’s attitude toward historical Christianity. Second, 
the Moral Law demands a life of complete fulfilment, ascetic or 
stoic, if you please. But present bodily conditions place this be- 
yond the bounds of realisation. We cannot be happy, because 
we can never deserve happiness, no matter how ‘ good’ we be- 
come. So, in order that unattainability may be counterbalanced, 
the Law also demands a conviction of the immortality of the soul; 
for, only in an immortal career can man compass ‘ good’ worthy 
blessedness. This, again, implies escape from a world governed 
by “ knowledge of the laws of Nature, and the physical power to 
use them in furtherance of our aims.” Hence, third, the Moral 
Law demands a universal order which transcends and includes 
Nature, an order regulated by “the highest original Good ”’— 
God. We must have a care to estimate this as “a moral neces- 
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sity,” by no means as a “ proof” of the being of God. In short, 
the Summum Bonum is a sop to the “ unavoidable limitations of 
man and his Faculty of Practical Reason,” never a solution of 
the problem of mechanism and teleology. Rational thought has 
nothing to say about the question either pro or con. Stick to 
Kant’s letter, and the theologian can warn the philosopher or 
the scientific investigator—“‘ Here we cannot cross over, but 
neither may you cross over to us.” Fortunately, this Giant Pope 
may not ‘ stay put’; nor will the pilgrims pass by, content to take 
no note of the grimaces. 

In sum, then, Kant’s “ idealism of Freedom” tends to sub- 
ordinate religion to Stoic or Puritan morality, and therefore to 
relegate the problem of the world to a secondary place. It also 
tends at once to elevate and impoverish the separate or individual 
“ subject,” by stressing the prior rights of positivist epistemology. 
For both reasons, a dualism within experience seems the last 
word. On the one hand, a super-empirical validity is treated as 
if it were non-empirical or even anti-empirical ; on the other hand, 
the application of Reason to religion allegorises dogma, particu- 
larly Calvinist dogma, into moral maxims, and reduces objective 
religion, together with its historical organisations, to the position 
of crutches whereon man may shamble (being impeded no less 
than supported) toward the purer state of “reine Religions- 
glaube.” Thus, just because it is natural, historical belief turns 
out to be “ dead in itself.” Indeed, the whole historical gamut 
of religion may well be dismissed in one word—Fetishism. So 
far as I can see, all this follows logically from Kant’s most unsat- 
isfactory apprehension of his own doctrine of Freedom; and a 
greater than any of his theological disciples, nay, than Kant him- 
self, must appear ere the profounder implications can be system- 
atised potently. As I pointed out years ago, the cry is, “ For- 
ward from Kant!” 


IV 


Hegel was right when he said that a civilised people devoid of 
a metaphysic is like a temple bedizened with ornament, but hav- 
ing no Holy of Holies. The same stricture applies to the Church 
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without a theology in the literal sense of the term. Now, there 
are tendencies in Kant to transmute the individual by relation to 
the life of a great spiritual community. But, like Augustine be- 
fore him, he is often faithless to this insight. As we have seen, 
the crux lies in his doctrine of Freedom, which renders redemp- 
tion superfluous by reducing it to personal reform. Thus, the- 
ology becomes supererogatory, thanks to rationalistic accommoda- 
tions; in particular, Christ is stripped of authority. He did not 
come to reveal truth. Kant’s horror of truth bolstered by an au- 
thority inferior to itself was accountable here. This dread, in 
its turn, originated from his deistic concept of God. Hence his 
treatment of historical Christianity as if it were quite indifferent 
or, at most, symbolic of something higher. The “ abstract uni- 
versal ” is the seedplot of his shortcomings. Consequently, when 
it came to a practical situation, he confounded Erastianism with 
Catholicism, supposing each to be the same species of fides mer- 
cenaria. The lamentable blunders of lesser men, who deemed 
themselves his disciples, perpetuated these limitations by erecting 
them into useful safeguards for the timid or lazy.’® 
Nevertheless, in the profounder moods inseparable from a 
great intellect, Kant knew better. It is true that, formally, he 
never escaped the rationalist doctrine of concepts given obscurely, 
and believed analysis capable of dissolving the mists. So, as he 
thought, in its peculiar sphere metaphysics may emulate mathe- 
matics, and demonstrate Freedom alongside Nature, since no reci- 
procity is feasible between particulars save as they exist through 
one Universal. If so, religion can be liberated from empirical 
motives, but not by a “ moral” theology. A theology able to trace 
the Logos in history would be indispensable. Kant had glimpses 
of this, when he contemplated an “ intuitive understanding ” in 
which the distinction between being and thinking no longer holds, 
in the sense that, for it, “thought and existence are absolutely 
coincident.” But such an idea portends a theology for which 
creatio est actuatio substantie, thus going beyond rationalist com- 
binations of externals, and rising to an actual Whole greater than 


19 Their perversities are well illustrated in F. Paulsen; article, “ Was uns 
Kant sein kana,” Vierteljahresschr. f. wiss. Philos. (1881). 
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the sum of its parts. Unfortunately, even with this insight, the 
temperament of the seceder by divine right got between Kant and 
his wits. He bartered objective validity for psychological pos- 
sibility, forgetful that, if the truth of an a priori proposition be 
demonstrable, its ratio cur needs no further comment. So, too, 
in principle, even the Summum Bonum, signal of a rational piety 
rationally inculcated, ties up some loose ends. Nature and Spirit 
cannot remain mere antitheses for it, they must function as com- 
plementaries. 

It is well to remind ourselves that theology is in a position to 
profit by thes¢ hints, but only if based upon a thoroughgoing, 
adequate metaphysic. It must reckon to bow out genteel moral- 
ism in order to admit speculative thought; for, an absurdum 
morale were but a broken reed to guarantee a mundus intelligi- 
bilts. The Kantian leaven works so powerfully still that even 
those who have proven a knowledge of better things think of man 
as reproducing God’s thought. Yet, it has brought the process 
to a stage where, sooner or later, we must decide between a the- 
ology true to knowledge, not to sight, or an empiricism reducing 
the whole matter to a question of “ psychical units” (psycholo- 
gism), or to “ reactions to stimuli” with accordant adjustments 
(anthropologism). After a century’s fingering of dead systems, 
or making manual pemmican of them, the Kant Bicentennial may 
have its use if it leads us to recall that a sufficient theology cannot 


‘but set out from “ the categorical features that may be shared by 


9? 20 


the mind with things. Nay, we can go further, and still fare 
forth confidently. Politician, priest, promoter, administrator, 
even General Staff, have failed to control new power over nature, 
and newer wealth. Hence our present discontents, most discon- 
tented in the reactionary follies of frivolity, light-mindedness, 
and egoistic emotionalism. Turn we then to the poet’s dream of 
beauty and the philosopher’s vision of truth; or, better yet, to that 
union of them which the theologian, were he to reshoulder his 
burden with high competence and humble faith, ought to pre- 
figure. An ancient throne, long vacant, awaits the systematist of 
genius. 


20 S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 9 (1921). 
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THE ELEMENT OF CONTROVERSY IN THE DOCU- 
MENTS OF THE PENTATEUCH 
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By Joun A. Maynarp, Bryn Mawr College 


Both Babylonian and Canaanite influences on the Old Testa- 
ment have been much studied as the causes of imitation of for- 
eign rites and ceremonies, and of the adaptation of mythological 
ideas by the Hebrews. We desire to call attention to their neg- 
ative influence, and to an opposition aroused by Babylonian and 
Canaanite cultures, of which we find evidences in controversial 
tendencies of the documents of the Pentateuch. There is no 
action without reaction. The reaction may not be found clearly 
in the realm of art, but we all know that religious minorities must 
be firm in controversy or disappear. This feature of the reli- 
gious development has not been sufficiently emphasized and has 
been almost overlooked by advocates of foreign influences on 
the evolution of Hebrew religion. 

We take for granted the working hypothesis that the Sacer- 
dotal Document was compiled in Babylonia by Jewish exiles, 
zealous for their special body of beliefs, customs, and religious 
ceremonies. If a later section of the Document was written in 
Palestine, the argument does not suffer, because the authors of 
that section would be recently returned from Babylonia. The 
number of strata in P is also unimportant in our case. 

The first chapter of Genesis has often been compared with 
the Assyrian epic of Creation, Enuma elish. The physical uni- 
verse is conceived in the same way in. both stories. This may 
be due to the influence of Babylonian science on the Hebrews. 
In the world of science as in the world of art, influences are 
usually positive without reaction. From a scientific point of 
view there is agreement between the Hebrew and Assyrian sto- 
ries. But the similarity stops there, and in religious matters there 
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are differences which are so striking that they are better ex- 
plained as polemical than as accidental. The Assyrian writer is 
eclectic, learned in the way of his time, respectful of conventions 
as a poet laureate; his philosophy is deeply steeped in polytheism, 
the gods themselves are creatures of the primeval Apsu. The 
Hebrew story on the contrary is a gaunt, noble, and somewhat 
fanatical confession, glorifying the Unique God at all costs, ig- 
noring the claims of philosophy and endowed religions. The 
Babylonian poem praises Marduk, a solar deity, protector of 
Babylon, as the creator. The Hebrew tells us on the contrary 
that God created the sun on the fourth day, as if it was after all 
of secondary importance. The cuneiform account tells us of a 
mighty, protracted conflict before the abyss was subjugated. 
The Hebrew relates the story in a few sentences, and shows how 
God triumphed with a mere word. In the Babylonian account 
the abyss is personified, in the Hebrew it is only a geographical, 
or at most a cosmographical term. The sun and the planets, being 
divinities, are the actors of the Babylonian conflict. The Hebrew 
makes the sun come out when all is over, and the dry land already 
created and covered with vegetation. As for the planets, they 
are not named except the moon; the others are included in the 
stars, an insignificant appendix of one word to the work of the 
fourth day. In the Babylonian account the female element among 
the gods is as important as the male. In Genesis I it is entirely 
absent. The Babylonians thought of the gods as compound 
forms partly animal. The Hebrew is either anthropomorphic or 
amorphic in his theology. The Babylonians thought that crea- 
tion was the work of ages. The Hebrew writer, disdaining what 
to him appeared scientific musings and timidities, has the work 
done in six days or rather in six moments separated by intervals 
of twenty-four hours. The Babylonian thought much of his New 
Year’s festival, and there is at least an allusion to it in the open- 
ing lines. He tells us that Marduk rested just after the battle 
with Tiamat. The Hebrew writer tells us that the creator stopped 
his work on the sabbath day. 

All this is the more remarkable because the Hebrews had 
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known and had believed in the Rahab myth. By reaction, after 
the exile, the myth is banished into oblivion. 

While the prophetic document JE has, as we shall see, a con- 
troversy of its own, it betrays no animosity towards Babylonia. 
There, according to J, was the Garden of Eden. On the contrary, 
priestly tradition knows no such earthly Paradise. We may 
assume that the priestly school, like Ezekiel, placed Paradise in 
the mythical mountain of the North, partly because the Hebrews 
knew now by experience that Babylonia was no Paradise, partly, 
we think, by opposition to the Babylonian belief which placed the 
primal Paradise in the South, on the Persian Gulf. 

In Genesis 5, also of P, we find the same polemical tendency. 
It has been shown that Berossos ascribes 432,000 years (or 86,- 
400 lustres) to the mythical kings before the flood. Is it by mere 
accident, or because of controversy, that the Hebrew turns these 
lustres into 86,400 weeks, roundly 1656 years? We are aware 
that an older Sumerian document lately edited by Langdon gives 
different figures for the reigns of antediluvian kings. This new 
tablet is, however, of little importance in the point we study here. 
The Hebrews show no opposition to Sumerian beliefs, because 
the Sumerians had done them no harm; their controversy ‘s 
with the late Babylonians, whose tradition Berossos has faith- 
fully preserved. 

When we compare the Priestly story of the flood with the 
Babylonian we are dealing with a complex problem and with data 
which have not yet been properly sifted. We shall, therefore, 
limit ourselves to what is generally admitted to-day. Here 
again, we note in P (in opposition to the prophetic story) an un- 
friendly attitude towards Babylonian ideas which is not always 
accidental. The Sacerdotal writer does not mention sacrifices of 
Thanksgiving by Noah. Both J and the Assyrian story do refer 
to them. The rain lasts six days in the cuneiform source, forty 
in J, but as many as 150 in P. The sending of the birds is found 
both in J and the Assyrian account. P has none of it. 

The Jewish exiles must have been impressed by the Babylo- 
nian temples, their massive solidity, their elaborate liturgy, their 
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costly sacrifices, their priesthood, which included many females. 
The Priestly writer describes at length a portable sanctuary, 
which has nothing Babylonian in its general scheme, and which 
was the antitype of a Temple without the stage tower, the nu- 
merous chapels, and lustration buildings which were essential in 
Babylonian religious architecture. He tells us of a worship 
which is not Babylonian at all, without litanies, incantations, 
elaborate divine meals, processions, honors to statues. Divine 
worship in Leviticus is almost Puritan compared to the Babylo- 
nian liturgies lately edited by Thureau-Dangin. No thorough 
comparison can be made at present between the Babylonian and 
Hebrew sacrificial systems because no complete study of the 
former is available. There are some similarities between them, 
and Jeremias made the most of them in his articles on “ Ritual ” 
in Encyclopedia Biblica. Some sacrificial terms (kurbannu, 
sibi, nindabu, kaparu) are common to Assyrian and Hebrew; 
but most of the others, and these the important ones and more 
frequently used, are different. We think that it can be safely 
maintained that the coming of P into the evolution of sacrificial 
practice in Israel is characterized by a relative neglect of the an- 
cient peace offerings, which happen to be similar to Babylonian 
sacrifices, and an increase of importance of sin offerings and guilt 
offerings, which are not Babylonian, as far as we know. Is it 
pure coincidence, or reaction resulting from controversy? The 
things offered for sacrifice are different in both systems. The He- 
brew ritual is concerned mostly with cattle sacrifice. It does not 
include fruits, drinks, honey, venison, cream, preserves (mirsi), 
fish, garlic, etc. In Babylonia the flesh offered was often boiled. 
This custom known in ancient Israel is abandoned by P. The 
Babylonian altars of burnt offerings are small, and most sacrifices 
were consumed by worshippers. In the Priestly code we have a 
large altar of burnt offering, and the sacrifices are not usually 
eaten by the laity. We think that incense was used in pre-exilic 
times in the worship of Yahwe. Even those who believe that it 
was an exilic innovation must admit that the Babylonian method 
of burning incense in enormous quantities, and therefore in the 
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open, differs from the Hebrew rite which burns a small amount 
of it, on a little altar, in the sanctuary itself. 

The fourteenth chapter of Genesis is anti-Babylonian polemic : 
through and through. Hammurabi’s fame was made as great 
during the Neo-Babylonian Empire as that of Napoleon I by the 
French during the reign of Napoleon III. Here Hammurabi 
under the name Amraphel is a mere vassal of some Elamite king, 
whose army Abraham defeats with ease. 

A polemical preoccupation of a different nature is found in the 
prophetic history JE, where city civilization is condemned as the 
main cause of sin and unfaithfulness towards God. We all 
know that this was the attitude of Hosea; it underlies the preach- 
ing of Amos; we have a right to suppose that it was one of the 
features of the prophetic movement in the ninth century, a move- 
ment which, to our mind, never was Canaanite in tendency. The 
Canaanite is the civilized man, often the man of the city; the 
prophet with his clothing of camel’s hair or sheepskin is, like the 
Nazirite with whom he is associated, or like the Rechabite, a 
champion of the nomadic life. Hence the author of Genesis 4 
places together the origin of crime, civilization, city-life, music, 
metal industry and perhaps polygamy. Cain and Abel are par- 
ables of the constant process whereby nomads, so dear to Yahwe, 
attracted by sedentary life are really destroyed by it. Noah plants 
the vine, and a disgraceful incident results from it. Hence, the 
Amorites and Canaanites, these hereditary enemies of Israel, are 
accursed, as sons of Canaan. The making of codes is caused by 
conflict between cultures and often comes under the same cate- 
gory of controversial production. We take first the J Decalogue 
in Ex. 34. The feast of unleavened bread as well as the com- 
mandment forbidding to offer leavened bread with sacrifices are 
nomadic in origin, a survival of the times when no other bread 
was used. As for the observance of the Sabbath, it is claimed 
sometimes that it is a rite more fitting to settled people than to 
nomads. It is most certainly not a Canaanite festival; the 
merchants, who were Canaanites, did not like it. (Cf. Amos 


8:5; Neh. 13:16). We know that it is not Babylonian. We 
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take it to be based originally on the worship of the moon-god Sin, 
dear to the nomads. Canaanite influence opposed it early, as later 
in postexilic times, hence the law. The laws against molten im- 
ages (v. 7) and the boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk (v. 26) 
are equally representative of the nomadic spirit. Other command- 
ments in this Decalogue do not, however, belong to this class. 
For instance, the sixth (v. 22) enjoins the keeping of the feast 
of weeks and of vintage, which are certainly not nomadic; this 
commandment reflects, however, the teaching of the prophets 
who declared that the produce of the land was not due to the Baa- 
lim but to the mercy of Yahwe; it is therefore also a result of 
the conflict of cultures. 

When we pass to the E Decalogue and to the parallel version in 
Deuteronomy we find that three of the J commandments are 
ethical in character, as a prophetic protest against a ritualism bor- 
rowed from Canaan. 

From these observations we formulate the principle that a 
study of the likes and dislikes exhibited by the writers of a docu- 
ment is a means to a guess at the conditions in which he lived; 
and, if we know the conditions well, enables us to check up the 
date ascribed to the document. 

The myths of origins found in the prophetic sections of Gen. 
I-11 go back to Sumerian stories, but they had been adopted by 
the ancestors of the Hebrews such a long time ago that there is 
no hostile reaction to them in JE. 

During the exile, largely for nationalistic reasons, opposition 
was aroused; it led among the leaders of the pious to an anti- 
Babylonian attitude which became less marked in Persian and 
especially in Hellenistic times. 

It is interesting to note that the author of P is more favorable 
to the Egyptians than the authors of JE. In Gen. 47:5 (P), 
Pharaoh offers the best of the land to Joseph for his father and 
brothers, but J limits at once this offer to the land of Goshen, 
which the Hyksos had probably laid waste as well as most of the 
Delta. P does not care to remember that the Egyptians wanted 
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the death of all male children among the Hebrews. Being far 
from the event, there was no psychological need for racial atroc- 
ities. We do not know whether the same lack of deep hatred 
towards Egypt exhibited by the Priestly writer would not explain 
why the sacrificial system in the P sections of Exodus and Leviti- 
cus shows some similarity with Egyptian ways, which JE would 
have emphatically rejected. It is not improbable that a ritual 
described by JE would have been on the whole more similar to 
Babylonian ceremonies, because Babylon was far in space and 
time, and not considered dangerous. From our point of view 
the problem of pan-Babylonism is not simple, but at least double. 
We find ancient pan-Babylonian influences in the prophetic his- 
tory and an anti-Babylonian reaction in the Priestly Document. 
On the other hand, we find hostility to Egypt and Canaan in the 
prophetic history and not in the Sacerdotal document. This 
general attitude supports our thesis. = 
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7 MYSTICISM AND RELIGION * 


: Ss By James H. Leusa, Bryn Mawr College 


The term “ mysticism ” comes from a Greek word which desig- 
nated those who had been initiated into the esoteric rites of the 
Greek religion. At present, however, it has at least two mean- 
ings. The wider and less definite of them signifies anything 
marvelous or weird, anything which seems to reach beyond 
human reason. We shall take the term “‘ mystical ” in a narrower 
sense ; it will mean for us any experience taken by the experiencer 
to be a contact (not through the senses but “ immediate,” “ intu- 
itive’) or union of the self with a larger-than-self, be it called 
the World-Spirit, God, the Absolute, or otherwise.’ 

The following definitions, selected from a large number of the 
same tenor, indicate that this use of the term is in substantial 
agreement with the generally accepted understanding of it in 
Protestantism: ‘‘ Mysticism is a deification of man,” it is “a 
merging of the individual will with the universal Will,” “a con- 
sciousness of immediate relation with the Divine,” “an intuitive 
certainty of contact with the supersensual world,” etc. In this 
view, whatever tends to sharpen the demarkation between the self 
and the not-self, whatever leads to an isolation of the subject 
from the Principle of Life, is anti-mystical. 

Among Roman Catholics, however, the emphasis is not placed 
upon the union of the soul with the divine Principle, but upon 
superhuman knowledge. They say, for instance: ‘ We give the 
name of mystic to supernatural states containing a knowledge of 

* The substance of this article is to appear in Professor Leuba’s forth- 
coming volume, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 

1 In the German language the word “ Mystik” has the meaning in which 
we use the term, while ‘ Mysticismus” possesses the wider and vaguer meaning. 
In an appendix to Christian Mysticism, William R. Inge has published twenty- 
six definitions of mysticism. 
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a kind that our own efforts and our own exertions could never 
succeed in producing.” * Mysticism is “the final outcome of a 
congenital desire for knowledge,” in particular of a knowledge 
“which lies beyond the sphere of things and of the senses by 
which things are perceived.” * This emphasis upon superhuman 
knowledge is probably in agreement with the early Greek mean- 
ing of the term, but the experience regarded both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants as mystical is, as we shall see, far too 
complex to be satisfactorily defined in terms of acquired knowl- 
edge. It includes it is true an impression of illumination or rev- 
elation but that does not constitute the only significant part of ' 


the experience. 


No one doubts that mysticism as defined in both these classes 
of definitions is included in the meaning of the term religion. 
But disagreement exists as to whether religion is always mystical ; 
whether, as some put it, mysticism is at the root of every religion, 
so that in its absence no religion could have come into existence, 
and with its withdrawal all religions would die.* It seems to us 
that a reference to the facts establishes the existence of two types 


of religious relation: in the one it consists in objective, business- 
like transactions with God; in the other it consists in communion 
2A. Poulain, S.J., The Graces of Interior Prayer, 2d ed., 1912, p. 3. 


3A. B. Sharpe, S.J., Mysticism; its True Nature and Value, London, 
Sands & Co., 1910, pp. 1-3. 

‘William James, for instance, affirms that “personal religious experience 
has its root and center in mystical consciousness,” The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 379. Similarly, William Hocking writes of the mystics, “ their _ 
technique which is the refinement of worship, often the exaggeration of wor- 
ship, is at the same time the essence of all worship,” Mind, Vol. XXI, N. S., 
p. 39. Delacroix, who in the preface to Etudes d'Histoire et de Psychologie du 
Mysticisme says that mysticism, understood as the immediate apprehension of 
the divine, is “at the origin of all religion,” recognizes nevertheless, on page 
306, that “the Christianity of Bossuet excludes the Christian mysticism of 
Mme. Guyon. One can not deny that there are here two different forms of 
Christianity.” He opens a more recent article on Le Mysticisme et la Religion 
with the words, “There exist religions without mysticism,’ Scientia, Vol. 
XXI, 1917. 
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or union with God or even absorption in the divine Substance. | 
These two different attitudes, and the different methods of wor- 
ship they involve, are observable throughout the history of re- 
ligion, both in private and in public worship. We find them 
among uncivilized races as clearly as among ourselves. Miss 
Kingsley gives us an instance of objective religion in the unciv- 
ilized when she relates how the chief of a West African tribe, 
Anyambie, met his god: “‘ The great man,” she writes, “ stood — 
alone conscious of the weight of responsibility on him of the lives 
and happiness of his people. He talked calmly, proudly, respect- 
fully to the great god who, he knew, rules the spirit world. It 
was like a great diplomat talking to another great diplomat.” *— 
Under other circumstances this same Anyambie might have be- 
haved in a totally different way toward a less clearly defined 
superhuman Power, if not this same god. He might, in a sacred > 
ceremony, have imbibed some narcotic beverage in company with 
men of his tribe and have regarded the wonderful feelings, the 
hallucinations, the sense of enlargement and power he would 
have enjoyed as participation in divine nature. For the unciv- 
ilized maintain not only the objective, business-like religious 
relation, they are usually familiar also with the mystical type of 
worship. “ The Negroes of the Niger had their ‘ fetish water,’ 
the Creek Indians of Florida their ‘ Black Drink.’ In many parts | 
of the United States the natives smoked stramonium, the Mexi- 
can tribes swallowed the peyotl and the snake plant, the tribes of 
California and the Samoyeds of Siberia had found a poisonous 
toadstool ;—all to bring about communication with the Divine 
and to induce ecstatic visions.” ® Mescal is one of the plants ven- 
erated by the Indians in certain parts of Mexico and in neighbor- 
ing regions. The Kiowa Indians use it at night, usually in front 
of a camp-fire, to the constant beating of drums. The men 
swallow at intervals from 10 to 12 buttons of mescal between 
sundown and 3 A.M. They sit quietly until noon of the follow- 
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5 Mary H. Kingsley, “ The Forms of Apparitions in West Africa,” Proc. 
Soc. for Psychical Research, Vol. XIV, 1808, pp. 334-335. 
6 Daniel Brinton, The Religion of Primitive Peoples, p. 67. 
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ing day, when the effect of the drug has worn off. It is regarded 
as the food of the soul. It has tutelary deities and a special god- 
dess. ‘‘ Its psychic manifestations are considered as supernatural 
grace bringing men into relation with the gods.” ‘ 

The ancient worship of the Hebrew was altogether of the ob- 
jective type. Yahweh did not even maintain a relation with indi- 
viduals, his dealings were with the nation as a whole. Later, 
when personal relations appeared they remained for a long time 
external. Certain Psalms and the later Prophets contain the 
earliest expressions of mysticism in the religion of Yahweh.*® 
Among the Greeks the worship of the Olympian divinities was 
altogether non-mystical, and it is still an open question how much 
mysticism is to be found in the Mysteries. 

Perhaps no semi-civilized people was ever more free from mys- 
ticism, in our sense of the term, than the old Romans. ‘“‘ These 
people,” says J. B. Carter, “ could know nothing of their gods, 
beyond the activity which the gods manifested in their behalf; 
nor did they desire to know anything. The essence of religion 
was the establishment of a definite legal status between these 
powers and man, and the scrupulous observance of those things 
involved in the contractual relation, into which man entered with 
the gods. As in any legal matter, it was essential that this con- 
tract should be drawn up with a careful guarding of definition, 
and an especial regard to the proper address. Hence the great im- 
portance of the name of the god, and failing that, the address to 
the ‘ Unknown God.’ A prayer was therefore a vow (votum), 
in which man, the party of the first part, agreed to perform cer- 
tain acts to the god, the party of the second part, in return for 
certain specified services to be rendered. Were these services 
rendered, man, the party of the first part, was compos voti, bound 

7 Havelock Ellis, “ Mescal, a Study of a Divine Plant,” Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. LXI, 1902, pp. 52-71. 

8 The mystical practices and theories before that time did not belong to 
the religion of Yahweh. They were remnants of other and older cults. We 
refer, for instance, to the excitement, reaching a contagious frenzy, generated 


among bands of “prophets” and regarded as a mark of divine possession. 
See I Sam. 10:5 ff; 19: 20 ff. 
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to perform what he had promised. Were these services not ren-— 
dered, the contract was void. In the great majority of cases the 
gods did not receive their payment until their work had been ac- 
complished, for their worshippers were guided in this by the — 
natural shrewdness of primitive man, and experience showed that 
in many cases the gods did not fulfill their portion of the contract — 
which was thrust upon them by the worshippers. There were, 
however, other occasions, when a slightly different set of con- 
siderations entered in. In a moment of battle it might not seem 
sufficient to propose the ordinary contract, and an attempt was 
made to compel the god’s action by performing the promised re- 
turn in advance, and thus placing the deity in the delicate position | 
of having received something for which he ought properly to 
make return.” ® That is the objective religious relation in all its © 
nakedness. 

Among Christian nations both the objective and the mystical 
type of religion are usually found side by side. In the contro- 
versy about Quietism, in which Bossuet and Fénélon were the 
great protagonists and Mme. Guyon the victim, Bossuet represents 
rational Christianity, a Christianity in which man and God—the 
creature and the Creator, the sinner and the Judge—remain face 
to face with each other, while Mme. Guyon represents Christian 
mysticism in a form with which common sense could have 
nothing to do. It is a relation in which the self dissolves in God. - 

The Christian mystics themselves realize clearly enough this 
dualism. They say that these two attitudes are “ diametrically 
contrary to one another.” “ There are,” they tell us, “two sorts 
of spiritual persons, internal and external: these seek God with- 
out, by discourse, by imagination, and consideration: they en- 
deavor mainly to get virtues by many abstinences, maceration of 
body, and mortification of the senses; bear the presence of God, 
forming Him present to themselves in their idea of Him, or their 
imagination, sometimes as a Pastor, sometimes as a Physician, 
and sometimes as a Father and Lord. But none of these ever 

9 Religious Life of Ancient Rome, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1911, pp. 
12-13. 
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arrives by that only to the mystical way, or to the excellence of 
union, as he doth who is brought by the Divine grace, by the 
mystical way of contemplation. These men of learning, who are 
merely scholastical, don’t know what the spirit is, nor what it is 
to be lost in God.” ?° 

Christianity as expressed in its official creeds and books of 
worship is clearly an objective religion. According to the ritual 
the worshipper comes into the presence of his God to acknowl- 
edge his sins and to be cleansed from them, to receive protec- 
tion from bodily and moral harm, to return thanks for God’s 
goodness, to praise Him, and to rejoice in the assurance of his 
favor. But just as intercourse between sympathetic persons 
constantly tends to pass from external to the intimacy of united 
feeling and will, so, in the Christian religion, the objective wor- 
ship of a loving God tends ever to glide into the trustful, self- 
surrendering attitude which constitutes the first step towards 
complete mystical union. 

Mysticism, in its incipient stages at least, is encouraged in the 
Christian Church;?1 but when it assumes the amazing aspects 
with which the famous mystics have made us familiar, the 
Church becomes uneasy and watchful. For, in his search for 

10 Molinos, The Spiritual Guide, John Thomson, Glasgow, 1885, Part 1. 
Chap. I, 54, 65; Part II, Chap. XVIII, pp. 126-127. 

11In recent times, Ritschl has altogether rejected mysticism. He “ will 
hear nothing of direct spiritual communion of the soul with God. Pietism ir 
all its forms is an abomination to him. The one way of communion of the 
soul with God is through His historical manifestation in Jesus Christ, and ex- 
perience due to a supposed immediate action of the Spirit in the soul can be 
regarded as an illusion. This is the side of Ritschl’s teaching that has been 
specially taken up and developed by his disciple, Hermann.” Professor Orr, 
as quoted by Garvie in The Ritschlian Theology, p. 143. 

Of Ritschl’s main disciples, Garvie writes, “ Kaftan, with Ritschl and Her- 
mann, condemns mysticism in the two types which they describe, both as an 
attempt to secure union with God conceived as the Absolute, and as an endeavor 
to be joined through the imagination and the affections to Christ in His glori- 
fied state. But in his antagonism to mysticism he is not led, as Ritschl is, to 
deny there is in Christian experience a mystical element, a real communion of 
the soul with Christ.” Jbid., p. 157. See also Hermann’s work, Verkehr des 
Christen mit Gott. 
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God, the mystic goes his own way. He is ready to brush aside 
rites and formulze—even the priest who would serve him as medi- 
ator—and he issues from the divine union with a sense of supe- 
rior, of divine, knowledge. Persons of this kind may obviously 
be dangerous to the stability of old institutions which have come 
to regard their truths as the only truths. But these God-intoxi- 
cated persons may also perform the invaluable function of inno- 
vators, revelators, and inspirers. 


Types of behavior so general and so persistent as those ex- 
pressed in the objective and the subjective types of worship must, 
it seems, have their bases in different and fundamental traits of 
human nature. These traits are not very difficult to discover. 
Most of the specific tendencies and instincts with which man is 
endowed are roughly classifiable in two groups. In the one there 
is fear and the various expressions of aggression and aversion. 
In the other there is curiosity and the expressions of liking and 
affection. The former finds satisfaction by the disregard, or at 
the expense, of other selves; it leads to methods of life which 
would separate the individual from the rest of the world and 
sharpen self-consciousness. The latter seeks cooperation with 
other selves; its method is that of association, coOperation, and 
union. 

Animal life began, it seems, with an endowment of conflict- 
instincts. The appearance of the parental instinct marked prob- 
ably the introduction of the other type of endowment: the animal 
family became the cradle of the codperative method of life. In 
humanity, the aggressive self-sharpening attitude was for a long 
initial period the conspicuous one; the other attitude was called 
forth mainly, or only, in the narrower circles of family and tribe. 
Even there, its expression was easily inhibited by the dividing, 
destructive instincts. Only very slowly did man discover the ob- 
jective value of good-will and the subjective delight of spiritual 
union. 
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The powerful instinctive tendencies which incline man to seek 
union of will and feeling with other selves receive assistance from 
another quarter: striving with resisting other selves and inani- 
mate objects brings recurrent moments of weariness when the 
zest for the strife disappears. How delightful it is then to close 
one’s eyes to the multiplicity of things, to ignore the challenge of 
other wills, to renounce effort, and to lose oneself in the silent, 
peaceful current of undifferentiated life! Both physical and 
moral causes bring on this inclination to self-surrender. The 
pace has been too fast and the jaded nerves demand rest; or dis- 
piriting queries have arisen: “ What matter gains and conquests ; 
what boot fortune, knowledge, human loves? Nothing is perfect 
and nothing endures. Would that I could overcome my spiritual 
isolation, destroy the barriers which separate me from my fellow 
men, be one with them, instead of struggling against them.” ?* 
In this mood the will-to-union is given full career. 

12 The roots out of which the two types of relation with the Invisible World 
have developed penetrate so deep into human nature that their growth may be 
traced in other directions, in particular in the processes of thought. Thinking 
includes a double movement. Consider the man of science or the philosopher ; 
they do their work by alternating analyses and syntheses; they can not do it 
by one of these alone. There must be observation and discrimination; but 
when objects have multiplied under the analysing activity of the mind, the sev- 
ered things must somehow be united again; they must be seen in their connec- 
tions. And, at least for some men, a unification of all things must be reached; 


a universe must be built out of the discrete objects. Completed thinking im- 


plies these two movements: sundering and uniting. 
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THE CHURCH'S PLACE IN SOCIETY: A HISTORICAL 
SURVEY 


By JosepH Warp Swatn, University of Illinois 


So far as religion was concerned, the Roman world in the days 
of Cesar Augustus seemed bankrupt. The ancestral cults of the 
Mediterranean peoples were local, and their prestige had largely 
departed with the passing of the old states in which they were 
celebrated. The rise of the Roman Empire, and all that this 
implied, had made the old religions impossible, at least for think- 
ing persons, but it had utterly failed to produce anything new in 
their place. This does not mean that there were no attempts to 
provide a new religion suitable to the whole empire: on the con- 
trary, during the first two centuries of our era, such attempts 
were exceedingly common. Some persons, of whom Plutarch is 
an example, sought to rejuvenate the old religions and make them 
acceptable to men once again. Others turned to new religions im- 
ported out of the East, such as the cults of Mithra or Attis or 
Isis or perhaps of Cybele. Still others, proclaiming their freedom, 
turned to contemporary philosophy, either Stoicism or Neo- 
Platonism, as a substitute for religion. To crown all appeared 
the celebrated emperor-worship as an attempt to find something | 
adapted to uniting all men within the Empire into one religious 
communion. Many of these new religions had a certain success © 
for a while, some of them were to have a powerful effect upon 
the development of early Christianity, but in the long run, they 
were failures. 

Among these Oriental religions, however, there was one des- 
tined to a far more glorious future. Almost from its birth, 
Christianity was recognized by observers as being fundamentally 
different from all the other religions then current. Greater re- 
ligious toleration existed in the Roman Empire than ever before 
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or since in Europe down to the nineteenth century: almost any- 
thing in the way of religion was tolerated except Christianity, 
and from its very inception this religion was subjected to the 
most cruel persecutions. Some of these persecutions were un- 
doubtedly local affairs, lynchings or pogroms we should call 
them today, yet it is clear that others, those from the days of 
Decius to Diocletian, were systematic attempts on the part of 
the highest officials of the Empire to stamp out the new cult. The 
explanation of this unique intolerance usually given is that the 
Christians brought it down on their heads by their own attitude: 
they consistently held themselves aloof from all others and bound 
themselves to one another by the closest bonds, they failed to 
share in the every-day life of their neighbors, refused to offer the 
slight sacrifice to the Emperor, considered themselves in every 
Way a race apart, and gradually came to form what amounted to 
an empire within the Empire. The Roman officials came to see 
in the Church a rival to their own power, and realized that sooner 
or later one or the other would have to go. But the persecutions 
were all in vain. At length the Emperor Constantine saw that he 
must come to terms with this powerful society and therefore of- 
ficially embraced the Christian religion. It would be truer to say 
that Christianity embraced Constantine and his empire. Save 
for one or two momentary set-backs, as in the days of Julian the 
Apostate, the governments of Europe have from that day to this 
been at least nominally Christian. 

The question then arose as to exactly what form the Christian 
Empire should take. At first no one knew, but at length an an- 
swer was given by the greatest of the Church Fathers, St. 
Augustine. For more than a thousand years, his work entitled 
“ The City of God” was used as a text-book of political science. 
From it all the great medieval statesmen, from Charlemagne to 
Innocent III, derived their political theories. And it is no exag- 
geration to say that for them as for all their contemporaries, 
what we should today call the State was this City of God, the 
Holy Catholic Church. 
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This statement will be seen to be abundantly true if, avoiding 
abstract speculations upon the nature of sovereignty, we compare 
the powers and activities of the medieval Church with those of | 
the modern national State. In the first place, many powers today 
monopolized by the State were then exercised by the Church: the 
Church had its courts and dispensed justice; it levied taxes and 
enforced their collection; it raised armies and sent them to remote 
parts of the world to fight for its interests. Moreover, it then 
had a monopoly on various things which today are said to be 
primarily the concern of the State, such as schools; what schools _ 
then existed were church institutions whose purpose was to make 
men good Christians, just as schools today are state institutions — 
seeking to make them good citizens. Again, the Church felt 
called upon to enforce conformity of belief in what is considered 
its essential doctrines: in times of great stress, heretics and non- 
conformists were punished in frightful fashion, even as political 
dissenters are sometimes punished today. Then, as now, heresies 
were ordinarily economic and social in origin; the revolutionists 
in each case adopted the current phraseology of the day, express- 
ing themselves in theological terms then, in political terms now; 
but these differences were not fundamental; the heretics of those 
days were essentially one with those of today, both in their pur- 
poses and in the treatment accorded to them by the rest of society. 
Finally in those days the Church was the great all-inclusive or- 
ganization into which every person was born, which was sup- 
posed to be the object of his undivided loyalty, whose concerns 
were supposed to be his primary concern, for whose advancement 
the great heroes whom he revered had lived and perhaps died, 
whose story made up what history he knew and whose aspirations 
provided the hope which gave his own life a meaning. Christians 
then formed a nation in every sense in which Frenchmen or Eng- 
lishmen or Americans form one; Christendom or the Church was 
their state just as truly as France or England or America is ours 
today. 

Much has been written about the conflict between Church and 
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State in the Middle Ages. Modern scholars are coming to real- 
ize, however, that this conflict was really no more fundamental 
than the contests between two political parties in our own day. 
Both sides agreed as to practically everything in the social organ- 
ization of Christendom: they quarreled over which group was to 
have its officers in supreme power and over a few questions of 
policy, but nothing more. One group, headed by the various 
kings and princes and the emperor, embraced those who, accord- 
ing to the feudal system, were the land owners and, as land was 
almost the only form of wealth then existent, they might be called 
the organized economic interests of the day. The other group, 
led by the bishops and priests and the pope, found its chief sup- 
port among the peasantry and simpler folk, and might be called 
the popular party. Throughout the Middle Ages, these two par- 
ties were fighting it out, sometimes with arguments and treatises 
on theology and law, sometimes with interdicts and edicts of out- 
lawry, sometimes with armies. But they were not two mutually 
antagonistic organizations such as the early Church and the 
Roman Empire had been; they were two parties within the great 
Catholic Church which was the true successor of the Christian- 
ized Roman Empire, the real fatherland of every medieval 
Christian, the actual State of the Middle Ages. 

This system reached its greatest height in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its decline began soon after, when the kings made alliances 
with the rapidly growing mercantile and capitalist classes, and 
thus attained such power that the old balance of parties was up- 
set. But the new commercial Europe was not a unit as the old 
feudal Europe had tended to be; instead it was made up of five 
or six mutually hostile groups which eventually fell to warring 
among themselves. The old clerical party had declined so greatly 
that the honors and emoluments of the Church were prizes to be 
fought over by these nationalistic factions. Most persons still re- 
tained a certain loyalty towards the old Church, however, and 
the different rulers sought to exploit this loyalty by having the 
pope in their power. Hence came, in the fourteenth century, the 
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Babylonian Captivity and the Great Schism, when two and some- 
times even three popes claimed to rule over the consciences of 
Christians, each of them being supported by the army of some 
temporal sovereign. Still the desire for unity and catholicity 
had not entirely departed and during the fifteenth century a great 
effort was made, in the so-called Conciliar Movement, to remedy 
matters by declaring the supreme authority in the Church to be 
vested not in the Pope, but in a Council in which all the different 
national units would be represented in much the same way that 
individual states are represented in the American Senate. The 
Concordat of 1515, drawn up with Francis I of France, shows 
how great was the progress which had been made towards a re- 
organization of the Church along national lines. 

Such was the state of affairs when Luther appeared upon the 
scene. New theological ideas, resulting from the Renaissance, 
had been appearing in Europe for many years, but had caused no 
great alarm in the Church. It is said that when Pope Leo X first 
heard of Luther’s ninety-five theses he remarked that it was only 
another quarrel of monks. Such it might well have remained, 
had only the temporal rulers left Luther alone. But leave him 
alone they would not: they saw in his teachings too good an op- 
portunity to advance their own interests. The result was that 
Protestant teachings were taken up by the rulers of northern 
Europe and England: generations of bloody warfare followed 
and out of it all came the celebrated principle cuius regio eius 
religio. This principle that the temporal sovereign has control 
over religion was shared by Catholics and Protestants alike, and 
the result was that in every country of Europe the Church became 
a Department of State entrusted with the direction of men’s con- 
sciences. With the mass of the people, who had been the sup- 
port of the old clerical party, the older ideas continued to prevail 

for a long time, so that whenever the rulers got into a war over 


some question such as dynastic aggrandizement or a monopoly 
of the slave trade, they found it convenient publicly to justify 
their actions as a defence of Protestantism, or of Catholicism, or 
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even of Christianity itself; but the old position of the Christian 
Church as the spiritual organization of Europe was gone; as was 
just said, thenceforth religion became the concern of a Minister 
of State. 

This movement reached its climax in the eighteenth century. 
While true spiritual life was by no means absent at that time, it 
reached a lower ebb than ever before, and more than ever before 
the high offices of the Church were given over to worldly-minded 
politicians. At that time, most of the clergy seemed to teach that 
passive obedience was the chief duty of man, while the chief 
function of God was ordaining the powers that be. The political 
thinker Burke congratulated the English upon their feeling that 
religion is the basis of civil society; so saintly a man as John 
Wesley went out of his way to denounce the American Revolu- 
tion as the sinful revolt of subjects against their lawful sover- 
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eign; and the infidel Gibbon was able to speak in the same breath 
of one’s Church and one’s King. More surprising still is the case 
of Rousseau, that apostle of liberty, who in the last chapter of his 
book on the “ Social Contract” spoke of a purely civil religion 
which every citizen should be compelled to accept, defection from 
which should be punished by death. Many of the new cults 
which were established during the French Revolution were at- 
tempts to realize such a civil religion. Like so many other seem- 
ing novelties of the Revolution, the celebrated Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy, a law making all clergymen civil employees and re- 
quiring them to take an oath to support the new government, was 
only the logical continuation of a development that had been go- 
ing on for more than two hundred years. This act was premature 
and met with the greatest resistance from the clergy; but in 
characteristic fashion the statesman Napoleon settled the whole 
matter and drew up the Concordat of 1801, which remained in 
force for more than a century and which subjected the Church 
to the State in a manner that would have made glad the heart of 
a Louis XIV ora Henry VIII. 

In the nineteenth century things took on a slightly different 
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appearance. The desirability of an Established Church was seri- 
ously questioned, and in many cases such establishment was abol- 
ished, as in this country. Religious persecution fell into evil odor 
and complete toleration was proclaimed in most countries. The 
movement was undoubtedly aided by the fact that the differences 
between the sects were, from the new point of view, insignificant, 
as they all taught an elementary and platitudinous morality that 
was identical, while everything else was disregarded: all sects 
served the State equally well, so why discriminate between them? 
But toleration was thus extended to all religions only on the tacit 
understanding that they all support the national State. If they 
were ever suspected of not giving this complete loyalty, toleration 
was at once withdrawn, as the German churches of this country 
learned to their sorrow during the recent war. This same idea 
is behind much of the wide-spread feeling against Roman Catho- 
lics. Another cause for this apparent toleration probably is the 
fact that the great leaders, especially those calling themselves 
liberals, were more or less suspicious of, or at least indifferent to, 
all religious activity. Strange as it may sound, these liberals had 
inherited and exaggerated the ideas of the old divine-right mon- 
archs and the benevolent despots as to the all-importance of gov- 
ernment. They seemed to feel that salvation cometh to man 
through politics only. The great crusades of the century were 
nearly all for political reforms. Men acted as though they be- 
lieved that the Kingdom of Heaven might be brought in by Act 
of Congress. Most of the old functions of the Church were now 
filled by the State, and filled, it is to be admitted, in a much more 
efficient fashion than ever before. The idealism which formerly 
united men in their Church now united them in their Country, 
and patriotism became a quasi-religious sentiment. Many a man 
whose life would otherwise have been spiritually barren found 
comfort in the contemplation of the greatness of his political unit 
and of the blessings which it conferred upon suffering humanity. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to say, as some one has said, that — 
the true religion of the nineteenth century was the Idolatry of 


the National State. _ 
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The so-called liberal churches frequently showed a strong tend- 
ency to follow the politicians in their deep reverence for gov- 
ernmental activity, and were generally only too eager to obtain 
government aid in carrying out the reforms they desired: the 
older methods of preaching personal holiness and a change of 
heart gave way before the alluring prospect held out by an Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Yet this was not universally the case: the 
same nineteenth century which saw the triumph of nationalism 
also saw the birth of new movements within the Church which, 
if not exactly anti-nationalistic, were at least strongly opposed to 
even a tacit alliance of Church and State and which frequently 
indulged in fundamental criticisms of governments and their 
ways. The Free Church movements in Scotland and Prussia, the 
Tractarians and High Churchmen in England, with their talk 
against a “‘ parliamentary Church,” the Ultramontanists in the 
Roman Catholic countries, were so many illustrations of the 
newer ideas. Of course the damning epithet of “ reactionary ” 
was frequently applied to the men who professed them, but when 
we pause to consider the extremely radical economic programs 
which these men set forth we may well doubt whether this de- 
scription is correct. It is difficult indeed to think of Newman, 
Manning, Bishop Gore, Neville Figgis, Chesterton, the Comte de 
Mun, Bishop Ketteler or the authors of the Program for Social 
Reconstruction drawn up a few years ago by the National Cath- 
olic War Council as hide-bound reactionaries: the time may yet 
come when they will seem to be prophets. 

While evidences are thus accumulating that the Church is about 
to free itself from its four hundred years of bondage in the house 
of Pharaoh, the very concept of an all-dominating national state 
is being attacked. The economic reasons for nationalism are 
rapidly being made obsolete by the inventions which have so re- 
duced the size of the globe. Newer developments in the economic 
world, including the rise both of international capitalism and of 
class-conscious trade-unionism, are distinctly antagonistic to the 
old style sovereign state. Pragmatic philosophers who object to 
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any sort of an Absolute are proclaiming that a strong state and 
tyranny are inseparable. The tragic history of Europe during 
the past ten years has only added the coup de grace. It is hard 
to see how anyone can deny that the excessive nationalistic senti- 
ments of the various European peoples were one of the most po- 
tent causes of the Great War. The pathetic activities of these 
peoples can only remind one of the false prophets told of in the 
Old Testament, who called in vain upon their Baals for aid, who 
gashed themselves with knives and covered their altars with 
their blood, but all to no avail. The maniacal idolaters of na- 
tionalism have been doing the same thing over there, but as yet 
they have received no aid. Perhaps their gods are only sleeping, 
and will hear the peoples if they but call them louder, but again, 
perhaps these peoples never had any true gods any more than did 
the idolaters in the days of Elijah. 

How far this reaction against extreme nationalism will go, it 
is of course impossible to say. To one reading the news of the 
day it must certainly seem that there are more fanatical national- 
ists at large today than ever before. But, on the other hand, we 
can also affirm that there are more thinking persons now than 
ever before who dream of a world in which things will no longer 
be managed to so great an extent by the great Leviathan of the 
present-day all monopolizing State. They urge that in its place 
there may grow up all sorts of free associations, having little or 
no connection with one another—associations based upon all 
manner of thiags, some of them political, to be sure, some of 
them economic, some educational, others artistic, others religious. 
Whether such a condition of affairs will ever come about no man 
knows, but it is certain that much modern thought is pointing 
that way. In more than one field a start has already been made, 
but as yet no organization has carried this farther than the 
Church, and especially the Church in America. 

But will society thus reorganized find an essential place for 
this redeemed Church? It should, for surely it seems that under 
the new dispensation loyalty to the ideals of a Catholic Christi- 
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anity, not narrow patriotism, might be the force which would 
hold men together and give an inspiration to their activities; 
these ideals would be those of the great saints and prophets, an- 
cient and modern, and would be preserved and set forth by the 
Church. Her preachers would present them to the people, while 
her ritual would keep them fresh in the mind; her theologians 
would formulate them and make them acceptable to the reason; 
her sacraments would establish them in the heart and give men 
strength that they may strive to live according to them. 

This is, of course, in a way, just what the Church has always 
been doing—but yet with a difference. How rarely in the past, 
or even in the present, have the Church’s leaders had sufficient 
faith in the ideals which they professed to allow them to stand or 
fall by their own strength! How often have they compounded 
with other powers, selling their ideals and their own souls as 
well, for a paltry and momentary advantage! But the time may 
yet come when the Church will seek spiritual ends by spiritual 
means only; then at last we shall see realized the old ideal of “a 
free Church in a free Society.” Such a Utopia as this may never 
be fully realized here below, but the ideal is a worthy one, and 


the possibility of even a partial realization of it is something to _ 
which we may well devote our careful attention. 
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THE REGENTS OF THE FOUR QUARTERS 


By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington _ 


As one enters a Buddhist temple in the Far East he invariably 
encounters in the entrance hall those gigantic and terrific figures. 
commonly known as the Four Deva Kings, in China as the Shi Ta 
Tien Wang, or Four Great Heaven Kings, in Japan by the equiv- 
alent term Shi Tennd, or by the older Indian titles of Maharajas — 
(Great Kings) or Léka-palas (World-guardians). With their 
distinctive names, colors and symbols, they suggest at once cer- 
tain divine aspects of the government of the Universe. Each the 
lord of countless legions of spirits, the Loka-palas are the powers" 
which interfere actively in the affairs of the world of men, be- 
stowing happiness upon those who reverence the Law, withdraw- 
ing protection from the nations and individuals who are neg- 
ligent. 

Of course, the presence of these Heaven Kings, or Regents of 
the Four Quarters, is in one sense only an indication of Brah- 
manical influence in the religion which, originally a heresy, es- 
caped the geographical limits of India to enter upon its career as” 
a world-religion. The Indian equivalents of the Chinese Deva 
Kings are as follows: 

1. Vaishravana, lord of Yakshas, who rules the North, has 
Yellow for his color, and boasts a Flag (also an ichneumon) as_ 
his symbol. 

2. Dhritarashtra, lord of Gandharvas, who rules the East, has" 
for his color White, and carries a Guitar. 

3. Virudhaka, who rules the South, is lord of an innumerable 
army of Khumbandhas, has Blue (or Green) for his color, and 
bears a Sword. 

4. Virupaksha, lord of Nagas, who rules the West, has Red 
for his color, and bears a Serpent (and chorten) for his symbol. 
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Stein (“ Ruins of Desert Cathay,” II, 203) ascribes to Vaish- 
ravana, lord of the North, a Halberd, to Dhritarashtra, in the 
East, a Bow and Arrow, to Virudhaka, in the South, a Club, and 
to Virupaksha, in the West, a Sword. 

The Puranic arrangement is somewhat different, with guar- 
dians of the four points of the compass and four other inter- 
mediate deities, making eight Léka-palas in all. Here the Guar- 
dian of the North is Kuvera, chief of the demons of the lower 
world, who rides on a white horse, and whose clothing is of 
rose-color. Jndra, the rain-god, is the Regent of the East, riding 
on a white elephant, and with red for his color. Yama, the god 
of death, is the Guardian of the South, riding on a blue buffalo, 
and clothed in orange. Varuna, the god of the world-ocean, is 
Lord of the West, riding on a Makara (crocodile) and clothed 
in white. 

There are sundry other variations as to ‘ vahan,’ or vehicle, 
and color, but it would be tiresome to mention them here. It is 
sufficiently obvious that the Heaven Kings are closely associated 
with the seasons and the weather, as well as with the four car- 
dinal points. 

Now, of course, the transmission of this conception of the 
Kings from India to Buddhist countries will explain a large 
number of the manifold ways in which the idea presents itself in 
the Far East. 

It will explain, for instance, the story of Shdtoku Taishi, the 
first royal patron of Buddhism in Japan, who put the images of 
the Deva Kings in his helmet and went forth, a Japanese Con- 
stantine, to the decisive conflict with Morita. 

It will explain the custom of the great warriors of Japan as- 
sociating with themselves four companion samurai whom they 
called their Deva kings. As it is written in the ‘ Heike Monoga- 
tari’: “‘ Now at this time Settsu no kami Yorimitsu had four 
famous retainers who were as his four Deva kings.”’ 

It will explain the custom of the priests of Shinto, preparing 


for the ceremonies of god-possession, protecting the four cor- 
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ners of the enclosure with the shiten, or four heavens, to ward off 
evil influences from the four quarters. (See Lowell, Occult 
Japan, p. 130.) 

It will explain perhaps the myth of the Chinese Demiurge, 
-P’an Kou, whose four limbs are distributed to the four iat 
points of the sky to become the four poles. 

It will explain again perhaps the story told by the Franciscan, 
William de Rubruk, of the horse-hides placed at the four points 


of the compass to protect the grave of the Mongol chief. “In 


whose behalf they hanged up sixteen horse-hides, unto each 
quarter of the world four, between certain high posts.” (Hak-_ 
luyt’s Voyages, Vol. I, p. 248.) 

It will explain again why it was customary to mention the _ 
Ti which rule the four seasons by the names of colors, or to speak 
of the four cardinal points as the four feet of the great world- 
tortoise; or to placard the four outside walls of the house with 


charms of varying color to render that house immune to fire or 


plague. 
All these things became so much mixed up with Shint6 in 
Japan and with Taoism in China that it would be as difficult to 


maintain the special association of one particular bit of symbolism — 


with Buddhism as to prove the reverse. Although Buddhism | 
originated in India as a protest against the gods of Brahmanism, 
yet there is nothing unnatural in finding Indra and Yama en- 
throned among the Buddhist divinities, or in reading that the 
four Deva Kings came down to offer Gautama a dish of gold, or 
again to learn that at the funeral of the Buddha’s father the 
Deva Kings officiated as bearers, each one at his proper corner of | 
the coffin. 

But when we have quite satisfied ourselves as to the extent of 
Buddhistic diffusion of Indian conceptions of the Universe, we 
are by no means at the end of the story. 

To envisage the world as it appeared to the Indian of old—a 
world lifted up about the summit of Mt. Meru to form a throne 
for the Supreme—a throne supported by strange and terrible be-. 
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ings which look towards the four points of the compass and com- 
mand for the defence of the divine throne infinite numbers of 
spiritual beings of animal or half-human form—is but to invite 
further questioning as to the relation of all this to other things 
which immediately suggest themselves, and as to the significance 
of the symbolism as a whole. 

Certainly, when once we begin analogizing, the analogies to 
this old Brahmano-Buddhistic conception of the Universe are 
simply limitless. 

We ask, Did Babylonian monarchs call themselves “ Lords of 
the Four Quarters ” out of some feeling that they were thereby 
emulating the majesty of Highest Heaven? 

What about the ‘ four Regent Stars’ of the Avesta from which 
Dr. Moulton is tempted to calculate the date of the Gathas? 
“The four ‘ Regent’ stars,” he writes, “ guarding the four 
quarters of the sky, seem to be identifiable as Sirius (Tistrya), 
the Great Bear (Hapto-ringa), Vega (Vanant), and Fomalhaut 
(Satavaesa), the first two being quite certain, and the last two 
most probable.” “ They lie about 90 degrees apart, and when 
Sirius is rising they would guard respectively the East, North, 
West and South.” (Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 23-24; see also pp. 

210, 242.) Was the influence which assigned the protection of 
each quarter of the sky to a special Regent—each confronted by a 
special Ahrimanian antagonist—was this Aryan, or did it come 
from the apparently inexhaustible reservoir of Babylonian astrol- 

Once again, what are we to consider the origin of the Egyp- 
tian conception of the sky represented as a cow whose legs corre- 
spond to the four cardinal points, or of the sky as upheld by the 
four mountain pillars? In ancient Egypt the conception is also 
to be seen of the sky supported by four forked trees at the four 
cardinal points, but the ordinary idea is of the mountain of the 
North too far beyond the Mediterranean to be seen; Bakhu, the 
mountain of birth, in the East; Apit-to, the horn of the earth, in 
the South; and Manu, the region of life, in the West. 
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What is the meaning, again, of the four canopic jars, each with 
its own special animal head, each containing a certain part of the 
viscera of the deceased, and each dedicated to one of the gods of 
the four cardinal points? 

Or, to leave the Old World for the still more mysterious world 
of the west, what are we to make of the symbolism of Mexico, or 
that of the Peruvian Tree of Life? In the Mexican Calendric 
chart (Codex Ferjervary-Mayer) we have the five regions of the 
world, i.e., the four points of the compass and the pow std in the 
form of a cross pattée. From the central deity four streams of 
blood flow to the four cardinal points. The North terminates in 
the stump of a leg (the underworld), and is yellow; in the East, 
which is colored Red, is a yellow hand; in the South, which is 
Green, the symbol of the air is feather-down or a head-dress; 
and in the West, which is Blue, we have as a symbol of the sun’s | 
death the ribs and vertebre of a skeleton. In the same codex 
another series of figures show us the four chief Mexican deities 
as caryatids, or throne-bearers. 

In other parts of the American continent the evidence is sim- 
ilar, witnessing to the idea of a cosmic Tree of Life, which is at 
once a Cross and a Throne. At the extreme points of this cross 
are to be recognized the divinities which at once guard mankind 
from harm, through the driving off of malevolent beings, and_ 
bring about, through rain and wind and sunshine, the growth and > 
ripening of the fruits of earth. 

Thus, to take the case of the Navajos, we have a Cross on each 
extended arm of which is a god, plainly a wind or rain god, to’ 
judge by the painting of the zigzags on the limbs, or by the pres- 
ence of the thunder-rattle. The god of the North is Black and 
has the tobacco-plant beside him as a symbol; the god of the 
East is White, and is accompanied by the corn-stalk; the god of 
the South is Blue, and has the bean-stalk; while the god of the 
West, with the pumpkin-vine, is Yellow. It should be noted that 
in this system there are altogether seven points, consisting of the 
four quarters, the centre, the zenith, and the nadir. 
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Similarly, the Indian tribes of the Mississippi have personified 
the four quarters of the sky, and represent the four points of the 
compass as under the control of certain divinities; while the 
Ucatecs have the four Bacab brothers, plainly the symbols of 
rain and wind, to support the four corners of the heavens. 

It would be tedious to assemble further examples, but the 
reader may be reminded of many ways in which this old concep- 
tion crops up when least looked for. For instance, we have the 
censing of the four corners of the Altar, plainly to drive far 
hence any lurking influence of evil. We have also the familiar 
words of the old English prayer: 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed which I lie on; 


Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head.” 


All the above is, however, preliminary to the enquiry as to the 
relation of this conception of the ‘ four Regents’ to the vision of 
the prophet Ezekiel (ch. i) and to the use made of that vision in 
later Apocalyptic literature. Ezekiel’s vision embodies ideas to 
which not even the exalted genius of Raphael was able to do 
justice in the famous painting which now hangs in the Pitti Gal- 
lery. It is not strange that Jews were not encouraged to read 
this chapter until they had reached the years of mature intelli- 
gence. Out of a storm-cloud from the North, a cloud whose 
lustre is as that of electron, appears the chariot-throne of the 
Almighty. The chariot itself is a “ team of four,’ whereof the 
most conspicuous feature is the presence of the four Hayydth, or 
Living Ones, like burning coals of fire, who send forth flashes of 
lightning. Each of the Living Ones has apparently the fourfold 
face of Man, Lion, Ox, and Eagle. Then from out the dazzling 
intermingling of faces, hands, feet and wings, come into sight 
the wonderful wheels, each consisting of wheel within wheel, and 
each full of eyes. All above rises the Throne of God, a firmament 
sustained by the Living Ones, and upon the firmament, as it were 
a throne of sapphire, is the dwelling place of God Himself, dimly 


seen as it were the form of aman. _ ~~... 
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No wonder the prophet, at the mere recital of his vision,. falls 
down in reverent recollectedness upon his face. 

But of what materials is the vision —— 7 _ 

It is not difficult to reconstruct the prophet’s conception of 
Yahweh’s relation to the Universe and to follow his use of the 
analogous symbolism of the Orient. 

The idea is of a highly spiritualized Sumeru with added sym- 
bolism such as suits a more spiritual type of religion. God is in- 
deed “throned upon the cherubim ” and sits “ upon the firma- 
ment of heaven.” The four Hayydth are symbols of Nature 
drawn from the four signs of the zodiac which correspond in. 
space with the four quarters of heaven and in time with the four 
seasons of the year. “ The cyclical meaning of the succession of 
zodiacal signs, though now obscured by interpolations and sub- 
stitutions, was probably once clear and entire.” (Ency. Br. sub 
voce Zodiac.) Yet the four signs are almost certainly the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth, which, as we have them now, would | 
be the Ox, the Lion, the Scorpion, and the Water-carrier, Aqua- 
rius. It is very likely that the Scorpion is to be identified with the 
Scorpion-man of the Epic of Gilgamish, and that (as Charles 
suggests) “‘ the Eagle is taken, not from Aquarius, but from the 
constellation of the Eagle in its neighborhood, probably because 
the former had no particularly bright stars.” (Apoc., I, p. 122.) 

The Four, again, are in all probability the symbols of the ‘ four’ 
winds’ which were supposed to rush through the broken circle at 
the four cardinal points. “ Zimmern infers that the Ox, Lion, 
Man, and Eagle were known in Babylon as the symbols of the | 
winds and that in the Biblical Cherubim the forms of these four 
creatures were derived from the four constellations in the four 
quarters, corresponding to the four directions of the winds.” 
The wings of the Living Ones were supposed to make the winds - 
which produce “the music of the spheres,” and so we get to 
understand the words of ‘ Enoch’ (I, xviii, 1, 2): “I saw the 
treasures of all the winds; I saw how He had furnished 4 
them the whole creation and the firm foundations of the earth: 


‘ 
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saw the four winds which bear the firmament of the heaven.” 
This identification of the ‘“ Living Ones ” with certain constella- 
tions is not only confirmed by the use of such expressions as 
“burning coals of fire,” “torches,” and “eyes” (cf. the poem: 
“The night has a thousand eyes’’), but is expressly supported 
by a rather remarkable passage in Josephus (Anitt., III, vii, 7). 
He is speaking of the High Priest’s vestments, and goes on to 
say: “ He also appointed the Breastplate to be placed in the mid- 
dle of the Ephod, to resemble the earth, for that has the very 
middle place of the world. And the girdle which encompassed 
the High Priest round signified the ocean, for that goes round 
about and includes the universe. Each of the sardonyxes declares 
to us the sun and the moon; those, I mean, that were in the nature 
of buttons on the High Priest’s shoulders. And for the twelve 
stones, whether we understand by them the months, or whether 
we understand the like number of the signs of that circle which 
the Greeks call the zodiac, we shall not be mistaken in their mean- 
ing.” 

From the constellations and the sidereal gods to the doctrine of 
the four Archangels—Gabriel, lord of the North; Michael, of 
the East; Uriel, of the South; and Raphael, of the West—is but 
a short step. 

But what a big step it is from the primitive conception of rain 
and wind gods, protecting the sacred mountain of Meru, to a 
vision of Nature which is both God’s Throne and the revelation 
of His form—God transcendental and immanent, God in His 
ubiquity, in His timelessness, in His looking before and after, 
God glorious in all the movements of human history! ‘“ He rode 
upon the cherubim and did fly, He came flying upon the wings of 
the wind.” (Pss. xviii, 10.) There is little or no need in this 
paper to show how the symbolism of Ezekiel (which we might 
further compare with the symbolism of the Ark and of the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah) has been carried over into that of the New 
Testament Apocalypse. The description of Rev. v, 6-8 is mani- 
festly, like that of Ezekiel, a picture of God enthroned in the 
Universe, with Nature, winged and full of eyes, the upbearer of 
His Throne. 
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But we may point out how fittingly all the American symbolism 
-(whencesoever derived) of the four quarters comes in to suggest 
to us not only an Old Testament God, Whose Throne is the glori- 
ous Universe, but also the New Testament revelation of God 
‘Whose Throne is the Cross of sacrifice. If the Mexican calendric 
stone shows us a God Whose life stream is poured forth to the 
four points of the compass to sustain the life of the world, have 
we not also in the cosmic picture provided for us by the Seer of 
Patmos the vision of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world Whose precious blood-shedding is life for all mankind? 
If, moreover, the Peruvian symbolism stresses the fact of the 
Universe as a Tree of Life, we too are assured that in the Cross. 
of Calvary we have that Tree of Life which bears its twelve man- 
ner of fruits, which yields its fruit every month, and of which the 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. 


It would have been interesting to go into the various color- 
schemes for the four quarters which appear in the various 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, Taoist, Mexican, and other versions of 
our symbolism, but it would be impossible to do this within the 
limits of the present paper, if indeed any satisfactory treatment 
of the question be possible at all. 

There are other questions too. Did the idea of the ‘ Four’ 
originate by independent evolution at various centres? Or did 
it spread by diffusion from one centre, possibly from the Eu- 
phrates Valley, to be carried thence to India and China, and 
thence again by Mongoloid migrations across the Behring Sea 
into North America? 

The answer to this is less important than the fact, which I be- 
lieve has been sufficiently established, that here, as in so many 
other instances, the story of pre-Christian culture is seen not to 
be left without witness of the highest truth but is a real ‘ pre- 
paratio evangelica’ leading men to the Cross of the Saviour 


Christ and to the Throne of the Eternal. a 
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Emergent Evolution: The Gifford Lectures for 1922. 

+ 313, $3.25. 

Anything from the pen of Mr. C. Lloyd Morgan, the eminent 
British philosopher and student of animal behavior, may be ex- 
pected to leave its impress on current thought. His Emergent 
Evolution will surely fulfill this expectation. The book is a study 
in the philosophy of evolution, approached, like Mr. Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution, from the viewpoint of the psychologist. 

Evolution, in the view of the author, is the name we give to 
the comprehensive plan of sequence in all natural events. But the 
orderly sequence, historically viewed, appears to present from 
time to time something genuinely new, something more than the 
mere regrouping of preéxisting events. This emergence of the 
new is taking place as well in the life of each individual as in the 
broad field of cosmic history. Salient examples are found in the 
advent of life, in the advent of mind, and in the advent of re- 
flective thought; but in the physical world emergence is no less 
exemplified in the advent of each new kind of atom and of each 
new kind of molecule. It is beyond the wit of man to number 
the instances of emergence. 

In every combination of existing materials certain properties 
result that are merely additive and predictable, and certain others 
that are new and unpredictable. For example, when carbon, hav- 
ing certain properties, combines with sulphur, having certain 
other properties, there is formed, not a mere mixture, but a new 
compound, some of the properties of which are quite different 
from those of either component. The weight of the compound 
is the sum of the weights of the components and is predictable; 
but sundry other properties are unpredictable. Of course, when 
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one has learnt what emerges in this particular instance, one may 
— what will emerge in that like instance under similar cir- 
cumstances. But this does not alter the fact of newness or 
emergence; it only means that one has learnt something of the 
plan of emergent evolution. 

The author admits that in a sense all characters, whether re- 
sultant or emergent, are unpredictable before the event. But he 
makes the point that in the emergent character there is a new. 
quality, which is not present in the merely resultant character. 
The discussion of quality leads him into the field of epistemology. 
In this field he occupies a position half way between neo-realists, 
such as Mr. Alexander, and the Berkleian idealists, insisting that 
quality relates both to the perceiver and the thing perceived. In 
this field he has traveled far from his earlier position of radical 
empiricism. 

The difference in quality which emerges appears to the author, 
so far as it inheres in the thing perceived, to evidence a new 
kind of relation between the component materials. What, it is 
claimed, one cannot predict, is the emergent expression of some 
new form of relatedness among preéxistent events. One could | 
not foretell the emergent character of vital events from the fullest: 
possible knowledge of physico-chemical events only. | 

““ Additive characters,” says Mr. Morgan, “as resultants, are 
always coéxistent with constitutive characters, as emergents. 
There may often be resultants without emergence; but there are 
no emergents that do not involve resultant effects also. Re- 

sultants give quantitative continuity which underlies new consti- 


tutive steps in emergence. The emergent step, though it may 
seem more or less saltatory, is best regarded as a qualitative 
change of direction, or critical turning point in the course of 
events. In that sense there is not the discontinuous break of a 
gap or hiatus. It may be said, then, that through resultants there 
is continuity in progress; through emergence there is progress in| 
continuity.” 

In any form of existence all precedent forms of relatedness 
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coexist, but the quality of the particular existence is character- 
ized by the highest form of relatedness that is present in it. 
Thus, if “ ether’ be regarded as the primitive form of related- 
ness, the electron may be described as possessing both ethereal 
and electrical forms of relatedness; the atom as possessing ethe- 
real, electrical, and chemical forms of relatedness, the protoplasm 
as possessing ethereal, electrical, chemical, and vital forms of re- 
latedness, and man as having in addition to these the self-con- 
scious form of relatedness. 

He depicts the matter by a pyramid in which the successive 
forms of relatedness are represented by planes parallel to the base. 
Perpendiculars dropped from various points on the sides repre- 
sent different forms of existence. Perpendiculars from points 
near the apex of the pyramid traverse most of the planes of re- 
latedness; but only when the apex itself is reached may one let 
fall a perpendicular which will traverse al] forms of relatedness. 
The apex, therefore, he terms deity. 

To speak of the emergent quality of life savors of vitalism; 
but if vitalism connote anything in the nature of entelechy or 
élan—any insertion into physico-chemical evolution of an alien 
influence which must be invoked to explain the phenomena of 
life—then it is explicitly rejected. One has no more right, says 
Mr. Morgan, to talk of vitalism than of crystalism, of molecu- 
lism, or of atomism. “ All qualities are emergent, within the 
pyramid. Life and mind in no sense act into it, or any part of it, 
from without—from some disparate order of being.” 

As to why new forms of relatedness emerge there is nothing 
in the process which gives us the least clue. We may only “ con- 
sider and bow the head’; we must accept emergents “ with nat- 
ural piety.” 

As for the author, he is willing to go further. “If we ac- 
knowledge a physical basis of so-called matter and energy as ulti- 
mately involved in all natural events, may we not also acknowl- 
edge God, as the directive Activity on whom the manner of going 
in all natural events ultimately depends ?—Again I want to nail 
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my colors to the mast. This is part of the philosophic creed I 
- seek to render acceptable. Within the pyramid of emergent evo- 
-Jution, involution without dependence gives an incomplete ac- 
count of the observed phenomena from what I hold to be a 
- strictly scientific point of view. From the philosophic point of 
view I carry both to their ideal limits. I acknowledge a physical 
world, which, I admit, is beyond proof. I acknowledge also 
God, Who is, I contend, beyond disproof. And so far as I can 
judge, both acknowledgments work.” 

Objections arise to the concept of emergent evolution. These 
are frankly faced, and much of the book is devoted to answering 

The crucial difficulty is, it would seem, how can mind, which 
is merely a high form of relatedness, perceive, and in some sense 
know, another form of relatedness—say a quartz-crystal. Or, 
to put it otherwise, since emergent characters are, according to 
‘the author, those possessing a difference in quality from their 
antecedents, and since, as the author admits, quality appertains 
in part at least to the perceiver, how may emergence be said to 
take place without a perceiver, who is in some sense outside the 
process? 

To the effort to answer this objection the author devotes many 
pages. His style, otherwise very clear, becomes obscure. He 
invents many new and barbarous words, such as “ advenience,” 
“ projicience,” “againness.” It would seem that the language, 
as it stands, contains words enough to embody any ideas and to 


word will express the idea, why not use it? Brand-new words 
are only legitimate when used for brand-new ideas. In view of 
the history of philosophy one may be pardoned for holding that 
brand-new ideas are rare. They may, indeed, like other new 
forms of relatedness, emerge, but the odds are against it. There 
is always the suspicion that a neologism embodies a distinction 
without a difference. There is no reason why philosophers 
should emit smoke-screens. 


express any legitimate differentiations between ideas. If an old 
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The fact remains, it would seem, that the weak point in Mr. 
Morgan’s philosophy is the failure to make room, somewhere 
along the line, for the emergence of a form of relatedness that in 
some sense transcends the physical order and becomes reality of 
a different order. The difficulty arises, not only in the field of 
knowing, which Mr. Morgan recognizes, but also in the field of 
doing. This new form of relatedness, which we call conscious- 
ness, modifies the lower forms of relatedness, not only within the 
body itself, but also in the “ outside” world. In its own small 
way the human spirit seems to be exercising the creative activity 
which the author assigns to God. 

Nevertheless, the book is of immense value, not only as a sup- 
plement to the philosophy of Bergson, but also as a corrective to 
the Neo-Realists, in the development of a non-mechanistic Real- 
ism. It is a distinct approach toward a truly religious philosophy 
on the part of one who may be called the father of behavioristic 
psychology. It is likely to bring dismay to many of his intellec- 
tual children. Signs are not wanting that, somewhat along the 
lines of this book, a new Religious Realism is being worked 
out which will fill for the modern world the place of the Scho- 


lastic philosophy in the Middle Ages. 
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That indefatigable firm, the H. W. Wilson Company, is at 

work on a union list of the serial works in nothing less than all 

the libraries in the United States. Several years will be re- 

quired for its completion but its value will be inestimable; whois 


there that at some time or other has not wanted to refer to some 
such thing as the Comptes Rendus of some obscure French acad-_ 
emy for (say) the year 1786 and has spent countless hours in — 
locating it? 

The French government is determined that the output of the 
Université of Strasbourg shall not fall below the level of that of. 
the Universitat of Strassburg, and is evidently subsidising 
wisely. Otherwise it would be difficult to explain how the the- 
ological department there could support the two sumptuous re-— 
views, the Revue des Sciences Religieuses, published by the Cath- 
olic Faculty, and the Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religi- 
euses, published by the Protestant Faculty, in addition to the two 
series of monographs, Etudes d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religi- 
euses and Cahiers de la Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie Reli- 
gieuses. Particular attention should be drawn to these series, 


which contain some exceedingly valuable material. 

And, despite all financial stringency, the Germans seem to be 
bearing their scientific responsibilities with their accustomed seri- 
ousness. The Academy of Sciences in Berlin has just voted 
200,000 gold marks to the Commission on Oriental Studies, 60,- 
ooo gold marks for the publication of Egyptian texts, and 150,- 
ooo gold marks for the publication of Greek inscriptions. It is’ 
understood, however, that certain of the German Oriental re- _ 
views are in serious monetary difficulties and that they are appeal- ) 
ing for American aid. 

The newly established Jewish University of Jerusalem makes 
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its literary bow with a substantial volume entitled Scripta Uni- 
versitatis atque Bibliothece Hierosolymitanarum, Orientalia et 
Judaica. It contains fourteen monographs by as many scholars, 
somewhat narrowly technical Biblical subjects being chiefly rep- 
resented. The size of the work is due to the fact that all the 
studies are printed twice, once in Hebrew and once in some 
European language (usually German). 

| That anything bearing the name of Vigouroux should ever get 
itself put on the Index would appear an impossible fancy. But 
precisely this has happened to the Manuel Biblique by Bacuez 
and Brassac, published in a series under his general direction; 
the decree dated December 12th, 1923, is printed, ¢.g., in Biblica 
for last March. Cardinal Merry del Val supplements the decree 
with a long explanatory letter, from which the chief point to be 
gained is that any expectation of increasing liberality under Pius 
XI is doomed to disappointment. 

A most informing summary of recent work on the Apostles’ 
Creed is published by Dr. Kirsopp Lake in the Harvard Theolog- 
ical Review for April. He justly calls attention to the broaden- 
ing of method that has gone on in recent years. 

Newest of the American theological reviews is the Crozer 
Quarterly, with Dr. E. B. Pollard as the managing editor (The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia). The first number appeared in 
January. 

Dr. G. W. Gilmore is the admirable choice of the managers of 
the Homiletic Review for their new managing editor. 

The January number of the Catholic Historical Review con- 
tains a note on the distribution of incunabula in American libra- 
ries, with the lament that the study of this branch of bibliog- 
raphy is as much monopolized by Protestants as the sales are by 
Hebrews! 

The necrology since the last number contains the names of 
Dean Hastings Rashdall and Dr. Granville Stanley Hall. Dean 
Rashdall was born in 1858 and spent the greater part of his 
career as fellow and tutor in Oxford, where he was a determined 
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_ protagonist of Kantian idealism. Among his more important — 
works were Doctrine and Development (1898), The Theory of 
Good and Evil (1907), and The Idea of Atonement in Christian 
Theology (1919). Since 1917 he was Dean of Carlisle. “* 
Dr. Hall had passed his seventy-eighth birthday, his death 
closing a life chiefly devoted to pedagogical psychology, in ee 
“field he was universally known. His one incursion into the field 
of theology was with his book Jesus the Christ in the Light of 
_ Psychology, a production that can only be described as calam- 
itous. 
For the teaching of Pastoral Theology, always one of the 
most unsatisfactory departments of theological education, the 
_ General Theological Seminary is putting into effect an interesting | 
experiment. An agreement has been consummated with St. 

Peter’s parish, immediately adjacent to the Seminary campus, by 
virtue of which the vestry are to call as their rector the professor 
elected by the Trustees of the Seminary. The senior class, as 
part of their regular training, will be required to do intensive 
parish work under proper supervision, so that the course in pas- 
toral work will combine both lectures and field training. The 
Reverend Thomas Sparks Cline, S.T.D., rector of Grace 
Church, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, has been chosen under the 
terms of this agreement; at the Seminary he succeeds Dr. Dens- 
low, who retires from active teaching, although remaining as 
Sub-Dean. 

The Reverend John Nicol Farquhar, D.Litt., Oxford, has been’ 
appointed Professor of Comparative Religion in Manchester 
University. He is co-editor with H. D. Griswold of the Reli- 
gious Quest of India series. . 
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The Rev. Oliver C. Quick is Canon of Carlisle Cathedral in 
England, and author of Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions, 
Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christianity, and other 
works. 

Dr. Robert M. Wenley is Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and author of Kant and His Philosophical 
Revolution. A work on Stoicism from his pen has been an- 
nounced. 

Professor John A. Maynard, D.D., teaches History of Reli- 
gions at Bryn Mawr College, and is a member of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. His latest book is A 
Survey of Hebrew Education. 

Dr. James H. Leuba is Professor of Psychology at Bryn 
Mawr, and author of Belief in God and Immortality. He has 
recently made a study of religious mysticism, which is shortly to 
appear in print. 

Professor Joseph W. Swain is a member of the Department of 
History at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Herbert H. Gowen is Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Washington, and author of Christ and Co- 
losse. 

Dr. Charles L. Dibbie is Church Advocate, and has wriitten a 
widely-used popular statement of Christian doctrine called 4 
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The Elements of Hebrew. a Enoch S. Price. Bryn-Athyn, Pa:: 
Book Room, pp. 122. $1.00. 


Academy 


Few teachers of elementary Hebrew are satisfied with the 
_ larger grammars usually recommended. Mr. Price has probably 
the largest Hebrew classes in America (exclusive of Jewish 

schools) and he is to be commended for his attempt to give us a 
grammar that beginners can really use. It is built on sound 
pedagogical lines. The author accepts the commonly accepted 

Christian pronunciation of Hebrew and the medieval distinction 

of five long and five short syllables. We wonder whether the 
_ etymologies of the pronouns given by him were really necessary ; 
they are often unsupported by comparative philology. Never- 
theless we feel no hesitation in saying that he has certainly writ- 
ten the best short Hebrew grammar in English. There are a 
few misprints which the teacher should correct (p. 19, 1. 9 read 
son; p. 22, l. 5 read gam with a pathah; |. 3 from the bottom the 
shwa was broken; p. 122 the section beginning with taw was for- 


gotten ). 
-Joun A. Maynarp 


Code Hittite provenant de l’Asie Mineure. By F. Hrozny. Paris; Geuthner, 
1922, pp. 159, plates 26. 


Professor Hrozny has done more for the study of Hittite than 
any other scholar. It was therefore quite fitting that he began 
the publication of a series of monographs on Hittitology, of 
which this volume is the first. The Hittite code was probably 
put together circa 1350 B.C., at a period when the Hittites were 
the rivals of Egypt in Syria. Professor Hrozny gives us a trans- 
literation and a translation of the Code and photographs of the 
cuneiform text. He announces a second volume, which will be 
a commentary, and will naturally include comparisons with the 
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Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian codes. These codes will 
help us to understand still better the growth of the Covenant 
Code in Israel. As for Deuteronomy it is quite evident that, 
with its more elaborate and general sentences, it represents a 
later development. In the Hittite Laws we find evidence of a 
long evolution both in their form and contents. The laws cover 
cases of property, association, marriage, robbery, penalties for 
wounds, agrarian contracts, and sexual disorders. Part of the 
Code has not been recovered as yet. If the Hittite documents 
from Boghazkoy covered a longer period in the history of the 
world, Hittitology would certainly become a rival of Egyptology 
and Assyriology. Even now, they are of paramount importance, 
both in Oriental and in Hellenistic studies. 
Joun A. MayNarpD 


very Man’s Story of the Old Testament. By Alexander Nairne. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1923, pp. xii + 316. $1.90. 

When I picked this book up to review I said to myself that un- 
less it was exceptionally well written and had some particularly 
important contribution to make it would be a pity since we have 
already more than enough popular stories and studies of Old 
Testament Literature. But one has great hopes of Dr. Nairne. 
And I was not mistaken, for Israel’s Story and writings are told 
and discussed in great simplicity, beauty and scholarly accuracy. 
A realistic and vivid impression is made upon the reader by means 
of the new and modern illustrations which adorn the volume. 
But the chief merit of the book is the emphasis which is placed 
upon the spiritual values of the Old Testament. “ Every man” 
will appreciate this aspect, especially in these days when it is 
apparently so difficult to conserve religious values during the 
process of analytical and exegetical research. 

The book makes a good companion volume to go with the 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth (Bailey and Kent), 
which it supplements in several valuable ways; and it may be 
read by the same rank of students. 
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The publishers are to be congratulated upon the general at- 
tractiveness of the book which will no doubt make a quick appeal 
to the general reader. The date 712 for the fall of Samaria, p. 
111, however, seems to be a serious typographical error. 

H. C. ACKERMAN 


Les Chapitres 56-66 du Livre D’Esaie. By Jacques Marty. Nancy: Berger- 

Levrault, 1924, pp. xxiv + 1096. 

An excellent translation and an invaluable critical commentary 
and discussion of the collection of eleven disconnected prophetic 
anaes (Trito-Isaiah) by six different authors, characterized 
_as the first “ churchmen,” in the transition period between proph- 
-ecy and apocalypse, 538-445 (332). Certain original con- 
tributions of the great exilic predecessors are recapitulated in a 
stereotyped manner or annotated by these writers to adapt the 
ideas to the legalistic conditions of the newly organized religious 
_ community. The spiritual evaluation is done with fairness and 


sympathy. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


In and Around the Book of Daniel. By Charles Boutflower. London: S. P. 
C. K., 1923, pp. xviii + 314. 


_ If all the writings on the Book of Daniel, taking the non-crit- 
ical position or the Roman scheme of interpretation—i.e., the 
identification of the Fourth Kingdom with pagan Rome, and 
seeing in Daniel the historical captive of the courts of Babylon 
and of Persia whose biography is accurately recorded—were one 
half as scholarly and interesting and thoroughly well-informed of 
the Nebuchadnezzar-Nabonidas-Belshazzar period as the author 
_of this volume, the defense of an outworn position would not be 
such tiresome reading. As it is, however, we have here a by no 
“means poor attempt to refute “ the critics.” Neither can we ad- 
mit, though, an altogether successful one. 
Apart from the discussion of authorship and historicity the 
writer’s heart is in his work, and the reader’s appreciation of the 
religious value of Daniel cannot fail to be increased. True, one 
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has to overcome a certain ecclesiastical or theological tang when 
reading, which does not harmonize very well with a strictly schol- 
arly profession; but on the whole there is much to learn about 
this interesting period in Israel’s destiny, and the pictures and 
atmosphere of Eastern life herein obtained are not so easily ac- 
cessible in popular literature. H. C. ACKERMAN 


The Rise of Christianity. By Frederick O. Norton. Chicago: Univ. Pr., 

1924, pp. xxiv + 269. $2.00. 

The well-advised reader will ask of a handbook not inspiration 
but information, set forth systematically, in lucid style and due 
proportion, with that which is certain distinguished from the 
probable and the conjectural, and with guidance for further 
study. The late Professor Norton’s textbook for college classes 
on the whole meets these tests well. The space is well appor- 
tioned and the information not too compressed for clarity. The 
references to the sources are helpfully collected at the beginning 
of each chapter, and at the end are good bibliographies. Im- 
portant uncertainties are rarely concealed by flat assertion, neither 
is the impression created that nothing is assured and all opinions 
are tenable. All the more, therefore, is one surprised by the 
complete ignoring of the Virgin Birth tradition, and the silence 
as to Jesus’ apocalyptic teaching. Surely the student is entitled 
to some discussion of these matters. 

Perhaps the hardest test of a handbook on Christian origins 
is that without painting too dark a picture of Judaism or pagan- 
ism it shall convey the greatness of Christianity and its new con- 
tributions in religion and morals. Here too the book succeeds 
well. Jesus is not presented as a Jewish teacher with more charm 
than originality, nor St. Paul as a mere clever borrower of ideas 
and rites from Hellenistic cults. One could wish however for less 
of the usual anti-Pharisaism of Christian scholars. It is a poor 
tribute to the grandeur of Jesus to contrast him with teachers of 
sheerest formalism; at times the Jesus of Montefiore’s Synoptic 
Gospels seems both a greater figure and truer to unprejudiced 
research than the Jesus of Christian writers. 

NorMAN B. NasH 
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A Translation of Luke's Gospel. By A. T. Robertson. New York: Doran, 


_ 1923, pp. 242. $2.50 net. 
“ The purpose of this translation is to preserve as far as prac- 


ticable the delicate nuances of the Greek idiom” (Preface). A 


few examples will show how the purpose is carried out. Luke — 
11:3 ‘ Keep on giving us our bread for the morrow each day.’ 
Luke 22:62 ‘ Then he went outside and burst into bitter tears.’ 
There are short grammatical notes at the end for students who 


~ 


know Greek and who wish to know the reason for any particular 
rendering. 
A. Haire Forster 


The Treatise to Theophilus. By T. L. Aborn. Milwaukee: Morchouse, 1924, 
pp. xv + 432 + 316. $6.00. 


St. Paul on Trial. By J. Ironside Still. New York: Doran, 1923, pp. 300. 
$2.50 net. 

It is difficult to find a reason for writing the first of these books 
—or for reading it. St. Luke has a select, dramatic style which 
is not much clarified by a paraphrastic commentary extending for 
more than seven hundred pages. By frequently introducing 
Theophilus, the author would show how the Evangelist keeps 
near to his text—Luke 1: 1-4. Good ‘ sermon material’ may be 
found here and there. 

The reader should not allow himself to be prejudiced against 
the second book by the usual exaggerated enthusiasm on the 
* jacket.’ Dr. Still argues with considerable skill that ‘ Acts’ 
was intended to be one of the documents presented in defence at 
St. Paul's trial before Caesar and that this purpose is the reason 
for its silence on many important episodes in the life of the 
Church. A place is found for 1 Timothy and Titus within the 
period covered by ‘ Acts ’ and the theory is put forward that they 
seem un-Pauline in style just because they were written by St. 


Paul and not by an amanuensis. The ultra-conservative position 
of this book makes it a pleasant novelty. 
A. HarreE ForsTER 
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Der Hirt des Hermas. Edited by Martin Dibelius (Ord. Prof., Heidelberg). 

Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1923, pp. 232. , 

This is the final section of the volume of the Apostolic Fathers 
issued as a supplement to H. Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. It consists of Introduction, German translation 
based mainly on Funk’s text, and an exhaustive commentary. 
The latter, done with characteristic thoroughness, makes the 
work indispensable to all students of the “ Shepherd ” and to all 
who are interested in the early history of penance and Christian 
discipline. 

Hermas is wrestling seriously with the knotty problem, “ Chris- 
tentum und Welt.” He perceives that the secularizing of the 
Church renders penitence necessary; and he labors, after the one 
repentance which he proclaims, to prevent further secularization. 
Not that he resists every contact with the “ world,” but that he 
will have the Christian overcome the world and transform it. 
Blessed are those who keep their hearts pure and free from 
worldly entanglements. Yet since he recognizes the pressure 
which the world exerts, Hermas is content to demand the ut- 
most possible abstinence. Hence his almost Jewish Nomism. 
“ All this is an attempt at compromise between what the Chris- 
tian calls ‘ Life’ and the life of the world. And compromise is 
in the last analysis the central thought of the book—the teaching 
of the one repentance, the oneness of which is justified only by 
the expectation of the approaching parousia. When the world- 
end was deferred, the problem of the relation of Christianity and 
the ‘ world’ became more complicated than Hermas had regarded 
it and demanded other solutions.”’ 

The author rejects the theory that the first Vision contains 
autobiographical elements. It is purely a literary device, and 
Hermas’ wife and children are but types of the Christian com- 
munity. The reference to Clement and Grapte is likewise a char- 
acteristic device of apocalyptic literature, to create an artificial 
sanction of antiquity for Hermas’ penitential discipline. 
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The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore. New York: Scribner, 


1924, pp. xiv + 366. $2.25. 
This book, the last of his trilogy on the reconstruction of be- 


lief, exhibits the careful construction and clear expression for 


which Bishop Gore’s writings are distinguished. The titles of | 
the chapters show the line of argument—The Religion of the 


Spirit in the New Testament—Did Jesus Christ found the 
Church ?—Christianity and the Mystery Religions—The Holy 
Spirit in The Church—The Authority of the Church—Authority 


in Roman Theory—The Tests of Legitimate Development—The | 


Authority of Holy Scripture—What is of Faith?—The Test of 


Rational Coherence—Present Day Application. The following 


sentences are worth quoting even in a short notice: “* The mean- 
ing of Church authority in doctrinal matters can never be under- 
stood till it is the life and not the doctrine which is put into the 
first place.” ‘“ Freedom for thinking has no connexion with 
freedom to violate one’s engagements.” ‘‘ The dogma of tran- 
substantiation is closely allied with a deeply monophysite tendency 
in the Church.” “ The primary function of the Church is to 
represent the Kingdom of God in the world—that is, to exhibit 
such a type of human life, individual and social, as shall both 
glorify God and be a moral attraction to mankind.”” “ The sort 
of Christianity which claims to embrace the whole society, which 
it costs men nothing to profess, and into which children are 
practically baptized as a matter of course—appears to be as au- 
dacious a departure from the method of Christ as can well be 
conceived.” ‘‘ The best preparation for future unity lies .. . 
in the detached and disinterested study of our Christian origins 
and in close fellowship for social services.” 
A. Hatre Forster 

Studies in the Life of the Early Church. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New 

York: Doran, 1924, pp. 263. $2.50. 

These twenty-five studies, of approximately ten pages each, 
together make a pretty inclusive survey of the life and thought 
of the first three centuries of the Church, and are to be com- 
mended to the general reader who would know something about 
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the character and content of primitive Christianity. It is sur- 
prising that in the space at his command the author has found 
place for so much, yet without burdening his pages with weari- 
some detail. There are a few passages where clearness has been 
sacrificed to economy of space, and where the reader unfamiliar 
with the subject might easily be perplexed by the compression. 
Some of the chapters are unusual and for that reason particularly 
welcome as illuminating certain social aspects of early Christian- 
ity commonly ignored in popular outlines. Suggestive are the 
titles: “‘ Education in Religion,” ‘“ Popular Christian Litera- 
ture,” “ The Spirit of Martyrdom,” “ The Roman Catacombs,” 
“The History of Eusebius.” 

With surprise the reviewer notes the absence of any reference 
to the De Principiis of Origen. But there are not many such 
omissions of capital material. A number of the studies were first 
published in the Churchman, which may account for the haste in 
writing that is sometimes evident. It is regrettable that the text 
was not revised for the present volume, which, apart from these 
occasional blemishes, is exceedingly good reading. 

P. V. Norwoop 


Origin of Christian Church Art. By Josef Strzygowski. Tr. by O. M. 

Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 1923, pp. xx 

+ 268 with 74 illustrations. $12.00. 

In the present series of lectures, delivered originally at Upsala, 
Professor Strzygowski maintains the same thesis that he has 
upheld in a long series of works preceding the present, that 
Christian art had its sources not in the Greco-Roman world but 
in the Nearer East, Osrhoene, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
particularly. The book is written out of the experiences of a 
life time given to the study of one subject; making no claim to 
finality, the author, at the same time, has not the slightest doubt 
that he is pointing out paths which future investigators must 
follow. His opinions are revolutionary and as such have en- 
countered frequent and bitter opposition; this will account for the 
somewhat over-dogmatic expressions, offensive to the reader who 
is making the acquaintance of the author for the first time. 
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Such reader will do well to turn first to chap. VIII and learn the 
principles which have guided Professor Strzygowski in his work 
and led him to the conclusions reached. We cannot give the pres- 
ent book the space which it merits if it is to be at all adequately 
reviewed. Perhaps a simple and easily understood illustration 
of one of the facts that have determined the issue in the mind of 
the author may best serve our purpose: vaulted construction oc- 
cupies a large field in early Church Art; this is due to the nature 
of the material used first of all—unburned brick; through its use 
a type was established to which later architecture, working in 
much more durable material, conformed. The excellent series 
of illustrations serve to buttress the argument of the author. 
For the English translation a final chapter, Hiberno-Saxon Art 
in the Time of Bede, has been added. Here Professor Strzy- 
gowski finds the native types influenced also from the East, 
reaching practically the same conclusion that A. J. Butler ex- 
pressed in 1884 in his Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. This 
influence, strange at first sight, might have travelled over two 
routes, for England was connected with Armenia and Antioch 
by both land and sea. Whatever conclusions we may reach as to 
the thesis of our author it is far too carefully worked out to be 
ignored. Questions are raised which affect a field far wider than 
that of Christian Art alone. Apart from its subject matter the 
book is a fine example of the work which the University Press 
is doing; as a sample of book-making it is quite worth the price. 
F. H. HALtock 


The Times of Saint Dunstan. By J. Armitage Robinson. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1923, pp. 188. $3.50. 


Here the story of the revival of religion and of the monastic 
life in Tenth Century England is told. Associated with Arch- 
bishop Dunstan in the revival were King Athelstan, the collector 
and donor of manuscripts and relics, SS. Ethelwold and Oswald, 
and some of smaller reputation. Dr. Robinson wisely uses the 
small space at his command i in giving only ¢ an outline of an oft- 
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told tale and in discussing at greater length topics to which he has 
given especial study. Among these topics we find the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and its various recensions, the author giving 
his seemingly weighty reasons for differing from the opinion of 
Dr. Plummer; the mss. of King Athelstan; the “ Alea Evan- 
gelii” ; and the Regularis Concordia, based upon the Benedictine 
rule but locally modified. In the preface are listed the other 
authorities which have been used; the evidence supplied by these, 
eked out by such material as the Charters furnish, is carefully 
patched together by the author and supplemented by a needful, 
but restrained, use of the historical imagination. St. Dunstan 
is cleared of much of the ill-fame which has attached to his name 
and rightly termed “one of the greatest of his countrymen,” 
“one of the makers of England” (p. 81). Full credit is al- 
lowed to continental influence in the revival and to the valuable 
contributions which came from abroad; but throughout the work 
there appears ample evidence to substantiate Dr. Robinson’s con- 
tention that the awakening was originally a native movement. 
The general reader will find the present book of interest, and the 
historian cannot afford to neglect it, 


F. H. HALLtock 


Ruysbroeck l Admirable. By A. Wautier d’Aygalliers. Paris: Perrin, 1923, 
pp. 452. Fr. 15. 


This is a doctor’s thesis and a masterpiece as well. The author 
published his first work on the subject about fifteen years ago and 
has been working on it ever since. His knowledge of the period 
is excellent, his bibliographical research thorough, his method 
faultless. He loves his subject and understands its value for the 
present time, which in Europe at least recalls in many ways the 
crises of the fourteenth century. Dr. d’Aygalliers makes first a 
critical study of the documents, then a biography of Ruysbroeck, 
and thirdly a study of his doctrine, and of the influences which 
shaped it. Here and there, we find beautiful pages on the mysti- 
cism of the forest, of the inspiring power of Nature which taught 


| 
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so much to God’s saints, on the passionate attempts of medievalism 
to build the ideal beyond the real, as a golden pavilion at the end 
of a muddy field. Ruysbroeck was the child of a century whose 
fate was to sow into the world germs of emancipation, without 
finding freedom for itself, and is for that very reason very near 
- to our heart, as soon as we understand it. Ruysbroeck was prob- 
ably not altogether orthodox, although he was a devoted son of 
the church, a realist in philosophy, a thinker, strongly influenced 
by Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and the 
School of Saint-Victor. There was in him a pantheistic element 
due to Neo-platonism. Dr. d’Aygalliers shows that scholasticism 
was deeply influenced by Plotinus and Proclus through the 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. Indeed a knowledge of third 
century thought is necessary to an understanding of scholasti- 
cism. The influence of Neo-platonism on Ruysbroeck can be 
traced mainly through Augustine, Scotus, Erigena, and Eckhart. 
The last chapter shows the originality of the thought of Ruys- 
_broeck, its influence, its similarity with modern intuitionism, and 
other developments of contemporary philosophy. 
This excellent piece of work deserves to have a second edition. 
_ May we suggest that no Flemish quotations be then left untrans- 
lated, for most readers can only make a guess at them. Also 
that on p. 197, 1. 26, the words “ leur messe”’ should be “ leurs 
; heures canoniques,” and on p. 344 “serfs” would be a better 


translation of servi. 
Joun A. Maynarp 


The First Book of the Irenicum of John Forbes of Corse. Tr. and ed. by E. 

G. Selwyn. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1923, pp. x + 254. $4.00. 

At first sight it does not appear as though the subtitle, “ A 
Contribution to the Theology of Reunion,” was wholly justified, 
the lines of cleavage being so different in these days from those 
of Forbes’ time. But the portion of the Irenicum here pub- 
lished deals chiefly with kneeling at the Eucharist; this leads to 

a general discussion of Eucharistic doctrine and, if we might 
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agree about this, the reunion of Christendom would be brought 
much nearer. Whatever we may think of the value of the Iren- 
icum from this point of view, Mr. Selwyn has done a valuable 
piece of work in making this great Scotchman better known. 
The IJnstructiones Historico-Theologice is his magnum opus, 
it has never had the attention given it which it deserves and prob- 
ably never will have, its length forbidding translation; but, fail- 
ing this, the Jrentcum itself warrants all the care here given it. 
We hope the reception of the first book will encourage the trans- 
lator to issue the second also. The work grows out of the pub- 
lication of the Perth Articles in 1618; Forbes, arguing along 
scholastic lines, pleads for liberty against the thesis of his op- 
ponents, that “no act is indifferent, but every action is either 
good or bad” (p. 148). At the same time, after he has proved 
his contention overwhelmingly, the lawful authority of the 
Church brings in another factor which must be reckoned with, 
so an act indifferent in itself becomes necessary when the Church 
has legislated. “ For example, it is now necessary for us to 
kneel at the Lord’s Supper, in order that we may have the neces- 
sary good of due obedience and decent uniformity in the Scottish 
Church, and that the evil of despising ecclesiastical authority and 
of causing wicked schism and confusion may be avoided” (p. 
181). The work deserves careful study, and a debt of gratitude 
is due Mr. Selwyn for his careful translation and annotation. 
He has enhanced the value of his work by three appendices, the 
lengthy one on Eucharistic Symbolism and Adoration being 
especially valuable. 
F. H. HALtocKk 


A Century of Anglican Theology and Other Lectures. By Clement C. J. 
Webb. N. Y.: Appleton, 1924, pp. 190. $1.25. 

_ The title series is a survey of theological development in the 

Church of England during the nineteenth century and after, 

especial attention being paid to its antecedents and to two char- 

acteristic notes, its isolation and its Platonism. ‘‘ To the con- 
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stant influence of Platonism upon it has largely been due its 
greater faithfulness to the Catholic tradition of theology as com- 
pared with the Lutheran and Reformed Churches on the conti- 
nent of Europe,” which responded more fully, first to the antag- 
onism of reason and philosophy as rivals of grace and revelation, 
and later to Kantian scepticism regarding the possibility of a 
genuine knowledge of God, of a “ rational theology.” Ritschli- 
anism, on this account, has had little influence upon Anglican 
theology. 

Considerable space is given to the Romantic movement, and the 
growth of a truer historical sense; the Tractarian movement is 
treated with breadth, fairness, and sympathy; and Modernism, 
though not so definitely marked-off as a school, is viewed as a 
necessary outcome of the tendencies already active by the middle 
of last century—an inevitable if not final stage in progressive 
theological thought, and one which, after all, owes not a little to 
Tractarianism. 

The “ other lectures ’ 
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include three upon Morality and Reli- 


gion, and one entitled, ‘ Theology as the Science of Religious 
Experience.” Though morality and religion are clearly distin- 
guished, their constant interaction in the higher religious experi- 


‘ 


ence is fully emphasized: first in “ religion under criticism of 
morality,” then in “ religion under the inspiration of morality.” 
The problems of religious authority and of the place of forgive- 
ness of sins in a moral process are well handled. ‘‘ The forgive- 
ness which can dispense with punishment without an affront to 
morality must be a forgiveness which in the acceptance of it by 
the person forgiven does the office of punishment—which, not 
through the intention of the party forgiving but through the 
awakened conscience of him who receives the forgiveness, ‘ heaps 
coals of fire’ upon the latter’s head” (p. 143). Forgiveness 
does not abolish the full consequences of sin; ‘‘ on the contrary, 
the penitent and forgiven man must bear them; but he bears them 
in another spirit than that of the man who is impenitent and 
therefore unforgiven ’’—a principle which is at least symbolized 
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by the doctrine of Purgatory. In sum, it is “in religion, as the 
experience in which the human soul is aware of itself as one with 
the heart of Reality (or at least as capable of becoming one with 
it), that the manifest authority of Duty, the manifest splendor 
of Beauty are no merely subjective or superficial appearances, 
but intimations of the nature of that ultimate Reality whose es- 
sential attributes are manifested therein” (p. 154). 

We wish to thank the publishers for this conveniently-printed 
and inexpensive volume, even while regretting that their final 
proof-sheets were not more carefully read. 

Frepericx C. Grant 


England’s Reawakening. By Aylmer Hunter. With a preface by the Duke 
of Argyll. New York: Dutton, 1923, pp. 93. $1.25. 

This might be called an attempt to bring Jewel’s Apology up 
to date. It naturally deals more gently with the Pope and does 
not lay the same stress on the appeal to Scripture. 

Anglo-Catholicism is defined as “ The Catholic Faith, uncor- 
rupted by Rome, which existed in this country for centuries be- 
fore the reverberations of the continental Reformation, the 
tyranny of a Roman Catholic queen, and the instability caused 
by political vicissitudes, nearly succeeded . . . in consigning it 
to the limbo of lost things.”’ 

It is not true that Anglicans with one accord would gladly 
recognize the primacy of the Pope as first bishop in Christen- 
dom, by right of his descent from blessed Peter (p. 31). 

‘Tresaurus’ (p. 28) is we hope a misprint. 


A. Hatre Forster 


Christian Unity and the Gospel: The World Evangelical Alliance Lectures. 

N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 203. $1.50. 

This volume is composed of addresses given, and papers read, 
at the United Evangelical Congress, held at the Church House, 
Westminster, in June 1923. The Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, and the Evangelical Free Churches of England are 
all represented. The point of view of all the addresses and papers 
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is the “ Low Church” point of view. Modernism and Higher 
Criticism are heavily scored, while Romanism is described by 
one of the speakers as coming with “ muffled foot upon a slum- 
bering nation,” “ stealing upon us like the night and murder- 
ing the verities of the precious gospel.” “ Mingled falsehood, 
absurdity, and blasphemy ” is one of the choice phrases descrip- 
tive of the teaching of the Roman Church. Anglo-Catholics are 
denounced for their “ reintroduction of the mass into the Church 
of England, with reservation of the Sacrament and prayers for 
the dead with its attendant doctrines of a purgatorial state.” 

The address, however, in which these violent strictures occur 
is exceptional. Most of the papers are notable for their deep and 
rich devotional tone. 
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Geo. Craic STEWART 


La rédemption d’aprés Franz Leenhardt. By G. F. Grosjean. Paris: Fish- 

bacher, 1923, pp. 158. 

This is a thesis presented to the Protestant Faculty of Divinity 
of Paris for the degree of Master of Sacred Theology. The 
author studies the idea of redemption in the works of the French 
theologian Leenhardt, who is himself a follower of Rothe. 
Leenhardt had a good scientific training and his system of theol- 
ogy is a synthesis of scientific honesty and Christian intuition. 
He thinks that both the ordinary conception of evolution and the 
creation theory are incomplete statements of the truth. There is 
an absence of regularity in life development which may be called 
liberty in the case of men because of the moral element in them. 
God’s creative activity is not that of a common artificer; his 
guidance is always a function of the proper activity of his crea- 
tures. With this is connected the tragedy of the Fall of Man. 

Leenhardt’s theory of the Fall is rather weak. He does not 
accept the third chapter of Genesis as historical or scientific and 
yet believes in a fall which took place at the beginning of the de- 
velopment of mankind, when it was yet in “ childish mental and 
moral conditions.” This he says prevents it from being absolutely 
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fatal. It is evident that here Leenhardt did stop half-way, and 
certainly was not scientific. If we must give up the'story of Gen. 
3 as an episode in the life of a common ancestor of mankind called 
Adam who lived circa 4000 B.C. we need not replace it by a pseu- 
do-scientific collective fall of which there is no evidence in pale- 
ontology. It is scientifically safer and theologically sounder to 
treat the fall as a logical and philosophical concept. It belongs, 
like sin, to the realm of universal ideas, and is to be treated ac- 
cordingly. For the theologian, the story of Genesis 3 either as a 
fact or a legend has very little value, but as symbolical philosophy 
it may become a vital part of systematic theology. Searching for 
it in the past does not interest dogmatics. What matters is the 
reality of the universal concept. From this point of view we 
think that Protestant theology has been led astray by a half- 
hearted biblicism. Mr. Grosjean does not criticize his author 
sharply enough on that point. 

In Leenhardt’s system the birth of Christ represents a new be- 
ginning. He does not deny the possibility of parthenogenesis. 
Sexual reproduction is only a secondary modification of the 
normal reproduction of cells. Its purpose is to cause variation. 
The miraculous birth of Christ could therefore be understood 
as a case when the reproductive cell would have normally devel- 
oped into a person in whom would have blossomed the proto- 
plasmic trail which upholds mankind since its beginning. Such 
a being would be a typical representative of mankind. After 
making such a good case for the virgin birth, Leenhardt is in- 
clined to reject it because the Mother of Christ does not under- 
stand his answer after they found him in the Temple among the 
doctors. Is that a very good argument? 

The second Adam, says Leenhardt, like the first, built upon 
his own ego by using the material at hand, but instead of being 
determined by his psychical organism, he dominated it by im- 
posing on it the higher law which he received from God. This 
person is the normal result of paleontological evolution returning 
to its guiding direction. His death is the normal end of a 
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normal life. It was not metaphysically necessary. It is a his- 
torical event, ‘the result of sin, a manifestation of obedience and 
love; in it we find expiation, and substitution. Death could not 
end this tragedy. The resurrection of Christ was necessary. 
Theoretically it confirmed the holiness of the second Adam. 
Now by organic union with Him and through Him with God, 
He brings to God a new mankind, where sin has no inherent 
rights, and where God can be all in all. This is the restoration 
and end of creation. 

Mr. Grosjean shows that Leenhardt did not really borrow from 
Bergson, but that his master was Rothe. He transposed some of 
Rothe’s ideas from the realm of speculation to that of scientific 
observation, and thus made them more acceptable. Mr. Gros- 
jean approves this attitude, but we are not inclined to follow 
him there. From our point of view, dogmatic theology is far 
more scientific when it remains speculative than when it enters 
the realm of contingencies. 

Mr. Grosjean noticed that Leenhardt’s theory of the Fall is not 
systematic, as we saw above. He does not, as we think, suff- 
ciently insist upon this criticism of an element which is of basic 
value for the whole system. The author also thinks that Leen- 
hardt should have taken into account the contribution of other 
founders of religion. But we would like to know how he could 
have done so when his system was not historical and critical but 
a priori. 

Leenhardt makes the Cross the Center of the Gospel. Gros- 
jean agrees with him there. We think St. Paul knew a better 
way when he emphasized the Resurrection at least as much. We 
approve of the emphasis of Leenhardt on solidarity as the ra- 
tionale of the expiation. This is of course good science as well 
as good theology. As Mr. Grosjean says, the difference between 
the Cross and the happy death of innumerable martyrs is that 
on the Cross MAN is devoted to shame and death, and not a 
man. He rightly says that here we can only worship, unable to 
understand the mystery behind the cry “ My God, my God, why 
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hast thou forsaken me?” The Cross saves by contagion because 
it is unique. 

It does one good to read books like Grosjean’s. There are 
so many asthmatic works on dogmatic theology that thinking 
upon fundamentals is good exercise. One always learns 
much with Rothe or with the men who followed him, and did 
not always improve upon him. He takes us up on those summits 
of human thought where God seems to be nearer. We are grate- 
ful to men like Leenhardt and Grosjean who, having brought the 
message from the heights, try to harmonize it with the message 
of modern science, even though they do not altogether succeed. 

Joun A. MAYNARD 


A Living Universe. By L. P. Jacks. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 111. om 


The latest volume of Hibbert Lectures, by L. P. Jacks, con- 
sists of three interesting addresses on modern problems, dis- 
cussed in the light of the hypothesis that the universe is alive 
and is not supinely indifferent to how we exploit it. The first 
lecture has to do with education and its relation to religion, the 
second with international relations, and the third with the future 
life. 

Cartes L. 


Nature and Human Nature, Essays Metaphysical and Historical. By Hartley 
Burr Alexander. Chicago and London: Open Court, 1923, pp. xii + 529. 
$3.00. 

_ The maze of the nineteenth century, its tourists unconscious 
or, at least, benign, gave way to the greater maze of the twentieth, 
its sight-seers ill at ease, thanks to acute self-consciousness. 

Were one anxious to get a vivid impression of the latter, he 

could not do better than take this volume for guide. Written 

with flowing, sometimes persuasive, rhetoric, panoplied in ancient 
saw and modern instance happily attached, its very breathless- 
ness suggests much. Living infatuates Mr. Alexander because, 
the austere abstemiousness of ancestral puritanism withdrawn, 
he feels free to expand, to parade the untrammelled soul. Hence 
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the supersession of thought by life. Narrow anticipations, 
half-dull, half-inspired pessimism, all the grim old acquiescences 
go by the board. Seventeen years’ divagations, charged with the 
joy of liberation, shout— 
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“Plant, build, and sing: give blood, give brains: 
And leave the world a better place 


By gallant handling of the reins 
While it is yours to join the race.” _ 

The fifteen reprinted essays date all the way from 1906 to 
1923; and, be it said, they stand assemblage fairly well—no light 
praise as such things go. They are important because sympto- 
matic of the pass to which American Protestantism has come. 
Take them thus, anticipating no solutions. The wisdom of the 
serpent is not here, neither, by consequence, the harmlessness 
of the dove. Delivered from the theology of his forebears, 


except, significantly enough, from its inherent touch of Mani- 
cheism, Mr. Alexander has achieved greatly—in becoming a 


_ free citizen of the Land of Cockayne (cf. V, VI, VII). I do 


not judge him to have quite counted the cost. Abandon the prac- 
tice of “ passing blameless days in small, secluded sameness,” and 
you must reckon to pay toll. Hypocritical unction has been 
ejected quite; but so has the principle, Potestas Civitas Dei—un- 
der which alone do all things become lawful. Supple delight even 
in the treasures of this world is not enough. It leads inevitably to 
brilliant ambiguity. There is a good name- but no subject- 
index. 


Theism and Thought: A Study in Familiar Beliefs. By Arthur James Bal- 
four. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 283. $4.00. 


_ Lord Balfour’s first series of Gifford Lectures, Theism and 


Humanism, were delivered at Glasgow in 1914, and appeared in 
print the following year. The second course, now before us, 
was delivered in 1922-3. The long interval of eight years is 
explained by the war and the making of peace, in both of which 


R. M. WENLEY 
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the author took an important part. Almost prophetic of the 
political part he was destined so soon to play are the words of 
his earlier series (p. 129) : ““ No small part of moral progress has 
consisted in expelling . . . from the accepted ideals of civilized 
this perverted altruism ’—viz., “to torture and 
enslave, not because it brings pain to the vanquished, has, through 
long ages, been deemed a fitting sequel to victories born of the 
most heroic courage and the noblest self-sacrifice.” 

The climax of Theism and Humanism appears, after pages of 
careful reasoning, in one brief sentence (p. 240): “ And if ‘a 
Power that makes for truth’ be required to justify our scientific 
faith, we must surely count ourselves as theists.” This provides 
the point of departure for the second course, which is, however, 
more concerned with the problems of ordinary “ knowledge ” or 
“our familiar beliefs” than with the hypotheses or data of sci- 
ence. These were of course the problems of Hume and the Crit- 
ical school, and they underlie, for the philosopher, the whole field 
of modern psychology. The difficulties of knowledge, as was 


mankind... 


said in the first series (p. 143) in criticism of Mill, “ begin with 
the convictions of common sense, not with remote, or subtle, or 
otherworldly speculations; and if we could solve the problem in 
respect of the beliefs which, roughly speaking, everybody shares. 
we might see our way more clearly in respect of the beliefs on 


which many people are profoundly divided.” 


“ The convictions of common sense ”—these are the “ familiar 
beliefs ” with which Theism and Thought has to do, and these 


14 


prove, on reflection, to be just as difficult to account for and to 
justify as the more technical assumptions of science. 


“With every additional stage introduced into the processes by which sense 
perceptions are produced, it becomes easier to understand why things as per- 
ceived so greatly differ from things as they are, and more difficult to justify 
| the procedure by which truth of fact is extracted from ambiguity or falsity of 
| appearance. No satisfactory solution of these and other allied problems is 
| provided, so far as I am aware, by any of the philosophies, still less by any of 

the sciences, which have dealt with our perceptual access to the world of mat- 
ter. Our methodological doubts remain for the present unresolved” (p. 168). 
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It is unfortunate that, among the “ philosophies,’ Mr. Balfour 
has not considered that of Pringle-Pattison, where, one ventures 
to think, a true solution is to be found (see The Jdea of God, 
1916, esp. Ch. VI) ; i.e., in the abandonment of the whole shell- 
pitted, crumbling position, inherited from the Schoolmen and 
fortified by Hume, Kant, Spencer, and their followers, a posi- 
tion which makes the Ding an Sich, the unknowable substance 
back of appearance, veiled in swathes of qualities, primary and 
secondary and even tertiary, something quite unattainably other 
than what we directly perceive. Knowledge is after all one form 
of experience ; and all we know or can hope to know is objects as 
experienced. But it does not necessarily follow that our experi- 
ence, as far as it goes, is false: we “ know in part,” but the part 
we know is validly and really known. The other way lies hope- 
less scepticism. Its only excuse is that, as Hegel wittily said of 
Kant, “‘ We cannot accept our own testimony, since we know who 
offers it! ’—what we think is false, because it is we who think it! 

On a larger view, however, the paradox of “ our familiar be- 
liefs”’ is plain and involves no “bad metaphysics”: ordinary 
folk acknowledge unreservedly the authority of reason, yet live 
by beliefs largely unreasoned. Philosophers accept the familiar 
creed of all the world, though rarely able to agree about its 
foundations. Scientists profess their reverence for scientific 
method, yet without any theories of induction and verification 
which do not assume 4 priori the existence of the kind of a world 
it is their business to establish. And all these beliefs, reasons, 
ideals, for all their logical insecurity, are not only probably true, 
but are leading mankind on the way to truth! (p. 228 f). The 
explanation of this magnificent paradox is found in the partial 
development of the human intelligence and the fragmentary na- 
ture of knowledge. Only Theism, only a belief in divine guid- 
ance, only faith in the truth of our profoundest convictions, 
albeit with no better foundation than “the baseless fabric of a 
dream,” can justify what all men everywhere commonly do and 
say and think about the external world in which they live. Se- 
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curus judicat orbis terrarum. The physiological accidents as- 
sumed by Naturalism will not account even for the phenomenon 
of our knowledge of Nature, let alone accounting for Nature 
itself. Thus for the thoughts of ordinary mortals, as for the 
deeper searchings of science, the unquestioning assumptions of 
art and the humanities generally, there is only one final refuge 


and justification, Theism. Only the existence of God will explain 
and account for the rationality of the universe, and of our ex- 7 


perience therein. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Unknowable. By G. Santayana. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1923, PP. 29. $.70. 

_ This is the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at Oxford, on 
October 24th, 1923, by Professor Santayana. In the opening sen- 
tences and on the last page, the lecturer compliments Herbert 
Spencer ; in the body of his lecture he buries him under suffocat- 
ing flowers. It is a brilliant piece of work; and the style is mag- 
nificent and fascinating. Spencer is dead, very much so, after a 
period of inflated glory. Professor Santayana tells us that “ 
the whole, —_ qualifications, . . . he belongs to Herbert 
Spencer’s camp.” We read his locteore and find nothing but 
qualifications. The lecturer emphasized the fundamental value 
in Spencer’s system of the general flux of substance in the world. 
This substance underlies all appearances. Spencer called it the 
Unknowable. This negative term is drawn from a critical and 
subjective philosophy such as Spencer’s was not. It belongs to 
the vocabulary of disappointment; it is a romantic word. Asa 
matter of fact Spencer himself did not take the epithet strictly 
since he spoke of modes of the unknowable. Moreover the very 
fact that he believed in the existence of the unknowable vitiates 
the connotation of the term itself. Santayana’s opinion is that 
Spencer only meant to say that the intrinsic nature of substance 
is so very rich that the human mind cannot describe it adequately. : 
The reviewer asks then, why did Spencer then write so many vol- 
umes to tell us the obvious? 
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As Santayana says, “ had there really been no God, no matter, 
and no natural world, I do not see how incapacity to discover 
them could have been called agnosticism. The agnostic was 
haunted by ghosts of substance, filling his whole experience with 
a sense of discomfort, ignorance, and defeat.” He shows that 
agnosticism “ besides assuming true knowledge of much absent 
experience, presupposed accurate knowledge of the human mind 
and its categories, conceived to be unalterable; and it also pre- 
supposed a definition of that veiled reality definite enough to as- 
sure us that no definition of it would ever be given.” We think 
that Professor Santayana has in this sentence laid bare what a 
plain man would call the hopeless dogmatism of agnosticism, its 
utterly unscientific lack of modesty, its absurd psychology, its 
illogical methods of reasoning. 

In accordance with the view expressed above, Santayana shows 
us the real similarity between the Ideas of Plato and the mod- 
ern concept of Law. Spencer was really an idealist and without 
suspecting it silently reconciled religion with science. The ex- 
istence of substance is the basis of piety. ‘‘ Knowledge, then, is 
not knowledge of appearance, but appearances are knowledge of 
substance when they are taken for signs of it.” “‘ This sub- 
stance is never an idea hypostatized.” 

Professor Santayana deserves much praise for this little book. 
We dare not say that he has made Herbert Spencer a greater 
philosopher than he ever was, because what he expresses so beau- 
tifully as Spencer’s thought seems to us to be like dynamite, 
which Spencer hid in his system because he did not know what to 
do with it. And now comes a lecturer who jokingly explodes the 
dynamite and incidentally ruins the system. It does make 
Spencer interesting, and that is well worth the price of this little 


book. Joun A. MAYNARD 


A Philosophy of Life and Its Spiritual Values. By Alfred W. Martin. New 
York: Appleton, 1923, pp. 98. $1.00. 
A Philosophy of Life and Its Spiritual Values is a little vol- 
ume of scarcely one hundred pages. It is a “ popular” book, 
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addressed to the educated but not the learned public, rather 
than either a comprehensive or a technical presentation of a phil- 
osophical system. Much of the reasoning has been done, as it 
were, “ off the scene,”’ and only the final stages of the reasoning 
processes are presented. An instance of this is the postulating of — 
a theory of “eternal personality” without a critical examination _ 
of the concept of time. 

The philosophy that Mr. Martin presents agrees with the prin- 
ciples of idealistic philosophy and particularly with the romantic — 
“storm and stress” idealism that found its classic expression in | 
Goethe’s Faust. It will be remembered that the key-note of the | 
philosophic drama is given when Faust, contemplating the 
“logos,” without irreverence arrives at the serious conviction 
that “in the beginning was the deed.”’ It is not the least of Mr. 
Martin’s contributions in this little book that he has given a> 
correct and excellent interpretation of Faust—one much needed, 
as even among the compatriots of Goethe most readers of the 
drama have not read through the second part. To how many 
readers does Faust suggest a thoroughly ethical view of life, the 
conviction that salvation lies only in unselfish devotion to the wel-_ 
fare of others? 


Mr. Martin’s philosophy not only is entirely ethical, but has 
ethics for its sole foundation. With German idealistic philoso- 
phers and their followers like T. H. Green, the author recog- 
nises the ethical demand as self-sufficient. However, he in no | 
way attempts to approach the comprehensiveness of their philo-— 
sophical systems. He does not, as at least one of the idealistic — 
school has done, try to unite the ethical, the logical and the zs- 
thetic values in the harmonising and all-embracing values of — 
holiness. For Mr. Martin the ethical values are supreme and 
require no higher justification. Beyond an empirical conviction 
of right and the value as such of the deed to which this conviction 
gives rise—beyond this point he will not go. “ Absolute truth ” 
he says “is not for finite man.”’ 

The unwearying pursuit of the ideal, then, is at once the aim 


= 
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and the justification of life. Such a pursuit would seem self- 
contradictory if it were merely a temporal affair. The ethical 
demand thus generates a demand that the ethical deed be eternal. 
Therefore a belief in immortality is “an ethical necessity.” 

We find, then, faith required by ethics—a postulate which will 
hardly satisfy those who recognise ethics because required by 
faith. The author, though taking no account of theological sys- 
tems, recognises the demand for eternity. “If loyal pursuit of 
the unattainable ideal be what Nature decreed for the human 
species, then nature would be irrational were she to cut off that 
pursuit at death.”” Nature is conceived of as “ immoral or at 
least unmoral, were she to ignore that right”’ of pursuit. The 
author does not make the distinction made by St. Paul: “ How- 
beit, that was not the first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterwards that which is spiritual.” 

Mr. Martin’s ethical man carries his pursuit of the ideal so far 
that “no statical heaven . . . could ever permanently satisfy ” 
him. In the “storm and stress” heaven of the restless ethical 
idealist the small, calm voice of Dante’s Piccarda would be lost 
who, contented in her alloted sphere of the moon, declares “ E la 


sua volontate é nostra pace.” 

Yet it would be unfair to disclaim for Mr. Martin’s book a 
just valuation of the serenity that comes from righteous living. 
The little volume contains much sound and practical advice for 
the attainment of the ethical ideal. At the same time it demon- 
strates that only an ethical philosophy can save life from the evils 
that beset it. Again, at this point, we may ask: Is a philosophy 
of life desirable because it roots out evil, or is the rooting out of 
evil desirable because it is demanded by a philosophy of life? 

Be that as it may—the ethical philosophy here presented, as far 
as it goes, is sound and convincing. Further Mr. Martin has 
given a very pleasing appreciation of St. Francis—the Saint who, 
with his moral teaching and practical philanthropy, makes the 
strongest appeal to the purely ethical, non-theological mind. And 
finally we are indebted to the author for an excellent interpreta- 
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tion of the ethics of Jesus, particularly of that Christian love 

which in the lowest mortal glimpses eternity and in the most 

abject human creature feels the immanence of the divine. 
MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


The World's Living Religions. An historical sketch with special reference to 
their sacred scriptures and in comparison with Christianity. By R. E. 
Hume. New York: Scribner, 1924, pp. viii + 298. $1.75. 

A concise history and description of the eleven living religions 
of the world with a list of the elements of strength and weak- 
ness in each, a comparison of their essential doctrines, a short 
bibliography and questions. Owing to its clear arrangement it 
would make an excellent text book for a class in the comparative 
study of religion. 

A. HatreE ForsTER 


Three Measures of Meal. By Frank G. Vial. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 

1923, pp. Xxxii + 342. $3.50. 
The ‘ Three Measures,” it can hardly be necessary to say, are 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman; the Leaven is Christ. Since E. S. 
Talbot’s epoch-making essay in Lux Mundi, the path which is 
here followed has become well-worn; the various works of Sir 
Wm. Ramsay, T. R. Glover, Drs. Bigg and Angus, have covered 
the ground adequately and left nothing new to say. In this 
book the Greek contribution is given greatest space, and is, in 
our judgment, the best done; although we think there is too high 
an opinion of the morals of the Mysteries and of the significance 
of the works of the late Dr. Edwin Hatch. Here there are a few 
good passages, as the comparison of the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle (p. 160) ; the statement that there was “ nothing vital ” 
in the fusion of Judaism and Hellenism, for both “ were worked 
out, and fusion merely reduced the progress of decay” (p. 182) ; 
though, perhaps, the state of the former element is better de- 
scribed as one of “arrested development” (p. 189). - The 
treatment of the Roman element is altogether too brief to be 
adequate. The study of the Hebrew element is rather prosy. 
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There is considerable carelessness in quoting references; e.g., Dr. 
Bright’s Age of the Fathers is twice referred to (p. 287) as 


“ Age of the Councils.” 
_F. H. 


“The Three Religions of China”: A Study of Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, 2d ed. By the Rev. W. E. Soothill, M.A., Professor of Chinese at 
Oxford University. N. Y.: Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 271. $2.85. 
Professor Soothill’s long and intimate acquaintance with 

China, extending over thirty years, together with the position at 
Oxford which he occupies, form a sure guarantee of the value of 
this latest fruit of an industrious scholarship. The further fact 
that the book consists of lectures addressed to students designated 
for missionary work in China makes the book timely and im- 
portant. It is unfortunately true that many missionaries go out 
to China with absolutely no knowledge of the religions with 
which they are to be brought into contact. Some, by reason of 
preoccupation with the study of the language and the routine 
duties of their work, never overcome this initial handicap. A few 
even take the position that they are in China to destroy a system 
rather than obtain a sympathetic understanding of it. Such an 
understanding is regarded as rather a disqualification than other- 
wise. It is a good feature of Mr. Soothill’s work that he recog- 
nizes in the religions of China an Old Testament which, rightly 
read, may become a ‘ schoolmaster ’ to lead men to Christ. 

But the book is to be recommended not alone for its point of 
view. Considering the limitations of the lecture form, it contains 
a very full and exceedingly accurate account of the ‘ Three Re- 
ligions.’ It is at once free from the academic attitude character- 
istic of scholars who are familiar with the subject only from the 
religious literature of China, and from the empiricism which is 
often characteristic of the missionary who knows only too much 
of religion in its everyday aspect. From the historical point of 
view, Mr. Soothill might have done better had he dealt with the 
Primitive Religions of China, viz.: Divination and Ancestor 
Worship, before taking up the systems due to human founders 
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The author, however, is not correct in supposing the words Deus 


‘such as Confucius and Laocius. But he has not overlooked these 
older elements of religion, both as they concern the State and the 
Family. They are adequately handled in the later chapters, where _ 
we have an exceedingly good account of the Chinese idea of God. 


and Theos to be equivalent terms, each referring to the sky. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the “ Three Religions of China” 
will be used not only by students about to proceed to China but 
that many of the missionaries now in the field may be led to check | 
up their own knowledge and experience by the aid of this interest- 
ing and well-written volume. > 


HersBert H. GOWEN 


Die Wiedergabe biblischer Ereignisse in den Gesichten der Anna Katharina 7 

Emmerich. By Laurenz Richen. Freiburg: Herder, 1923, pp. 75. $.8o. 

It was the ardent sponsorship of the romanticist poet Klemens 
Brentano that won for Anna Katharina her place as a Catholic 
seer whose “ visions” have been widely known and read by the 
faithful. Especially in her native Westphalia has she had vogue, 
and in 1892 the Bishop of Muenster took preliminary steps look- 
ing toward her beatification. It is altogether natural that recent 
events in the Rhineland should have tended to increase her pop- 
ularity in view of her anti-French oracles during the Napoleonic 
occupation of Westphalia. 

The present treatise (which appears as one of the Bardenhewer 
Biblische Studien) is a painstaking attempt by a conscientious 
Roman Catholic scholar to determine by internal evidence whether 
the visions are to be regarded as supernaturally communicated 
“personal revelations ” or rather as the result of self-deception 
wrought by a romantic imagination under stimulus of strong re- 
ligious emotion. The author is able to show by numerous exam- 
ples that Emmerich is constantly guilty of serious errors of fact, 
even touching the topography of Palestine; that her representa- 
tion is often irreconcilably at variance with the scriptural text; 
and, what is most embarrassing, that she is in open conflict with 
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other and more highly reputed Catholic seers. Interesting to the 
student of the psychology of religion is the evidently unconscious 
way in which Emmerich took material for her “ visions” from 
the environment in which her life was passed. Her local color is 
that of the Westphalian plain rather than that of the Holy Land. 

The problem of how much the visions owe to Brentano has 
been argued at length by Wegener and others. Richen touches 
upon this only incidentally, and is distinctly inclined to minimize 
Brentano’s contribution to the form and content of the visions, 
which contain errors too glaring and puerile to be attributed to 
one of his scholarship. Out of the exuberance of her imagina- 
tion the untutored and ecstatic peasant girl created a sort of 
apocryphal Gospel, into which are woven unmistakable recollec- 
tions of her own childhood, and in which the atmosphere is that 
of the Germany which she knew. If anything more were neces- 
sary to discredit the theory of personal revelation it would be 
found in Emmerich’s penchant for the grotesque and bizarre, so 
different from the restraint characteristic of the Gospel narrative. 

P. V. Norwoop 
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Modern Religious Cults and Movements. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. N. Y.: 

Revell, 1923, pp. 359. $2.50. 

An excellent book, fair, honest, penetrating, constructive. 
Christian Science, as an organization, as a philosophy, as a the- 
ology, as a system of healing, occupies one third of the book. 
Faith-healing, New Thought, Theosophy, Spiritism, and Baha- 
ism are candidly and thoughtfully considered. 

The author sees that these cults reflect contemporaneous move- 
ments in philosophy, science, ethics, and social relationships and 
“cannot be understood without some consideration of the forces 
under whose strong impact inherited faiths have during the last 
half century been slowly breaking down and in answer to whose 
suggestions faith has been taking a new form.” His chapters on 
“Forms and Backgrounds of Inherited Christianity ” and “ New 
Forces and Old Faiths” furnish an admirable analysis of the 
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conditioning causes of the various cults and movements which 
he sets out to study. One rises from reading the volume with 
gratitude to the author for his work. We agree with him that 
: “when we have sought rightly to understand and wisely to esti- 
mate the more extreme variants of the quest for God in our own 
; time, we can do finally no more than try in patient ways to correct 

what is false and recognize and sympathize with what is right, 
and leave the residue to the issue of the unresting movements of 

the human soul and those disclosures of the Divine, which are 
) on their Godward side revelation, and on their human side in- 
sight, understanding and obedience.” 


Geo. Craic STEWART 


| * ‘ The Way of Peace: Three Devotional Addresses to Women. By Frederick C. 
_ Grant. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1924, pp. 48. $.50. 

Over the door through which the body of Woodrow Wilson 
was carried to its resting place in the Washington Cathedral 
Crypt are carved these words: ‘‘ The Way of Peace.”’ They have 
been taken by the Reverend Dr. Frederick C. Grant as an appro- 
priate title for his admirable little book of Quiet Day addresses on 
St. Matthew XI: 28-30, given last fall at a Quiet Day for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Chicago. The words of 
the text contain, as Dr. Grant says, an invitation: ‘‘ Come unto 
me;’’ a command: ‘“‘ Take my yoke upon you;”’ a promise: “ Ye 
shall find rest for your souls.”” There are three addresses—‘‘ The 
Heart of the Gospel ’’; “‘ The Personal Practice of the Christian 
Life’; and ‘‘ The Social Goal of the Christian Religion.”” The 
treatment is what we have learned to expect from Dr. Grant— 
clear, thoughtful, practical, suggestive. The addendum of “ Sug- 
gested Prayers and Hymns ”’ will make this little book very help- 
ful to conductors of retreats, and, as the author hopes, to the 
“small group, say of two or three, who may keep a quiet day of 


their own without a director.” "7 


Geo. Craic STEWART 
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The Shout of the King. By Ernest Raymond. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 176. 
$1.60. 

A book of breathless little sermons in what would be popularly 
called a “ peppy” style. The author in a note modestly refers to 
his “high degree of compression and exceptional vividness of 
phrase.” “ After much thought,” he goes on to say, “ it seemed 
to me best neither to expand their matter nor chasten their form, 
lest they lose any of that enthusiasm and force which the con- 
templation of a great audience inspires.”” Our sympathy is with 
the audience. The author mistakes breeziness for enthusiasm, 
and shouting for force. It is his first volume of sermons. We 
hope he will wait ten years at least before publishing another. 

STEWART 
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The Minister's Everyday Life. "By Lloyd C. Douglas. N. Y.: Scribners, 1924, 
pp. 220. $1.75. 

Dr. Douglas writes in a conversational style, lightened by 
humor, in ten chapters, devoted to practical subjects. He in- 
vites “ novices of our vocation to drape themselves about the old 
man’s knee, and turn an attentive ear.’”’ Nevertheless, there is a 
large amount of sober hard hitting. “If the ministry cannot 
provide you and yours with a decent living, that is all the token 
you should require as a notification that you are in the wrong 


line of business.” 
W. C. D. 


The Legacy of Rome. Edited by Cyril Bailey. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 


1923, pp. xii + 512, with 76 illustrations. $3.00. 
= the introduction by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith and 
a chapter on the Transmission of the Legacy, the Legacy itself 
is treated under the following heads: The Conception of Empire, 
Administration, Communications and Commerce, The Science of 
Law, Family and Social Life, Religion and Philosophy, Science, 
Literature, Language, Architecture and Art, Building and En- 
gineering, Agriculture. Each chapter is written by an expert 
in his own field; as always in such collections there is a certain 
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pp. 358. $2.00. 
After a stream of books, from The Inside of the Cup to 
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variation in excellence, but, on the whole, the conclusions of each 
writer are trustworthy, and generally the treatment of each sub- 
ject is fascinating. Full measure of credit is allowed the origi- 
native spirit of Greece, but what Rome borrowed it handed on im- 
proved by its passage through Roman minds. In each department 
it appears, as Dr. Foligno says in the opening chapter, that 
“there was no definite break of continuity in the tradition of 
culture from the fifth to the eleventh century; that learning never 
became fully extinct ” (p. 35). Greece made her contributions in 
various fields “‘ through a comparatively small number of great 
men” (p. 209) ; to grasp the cause of the success of Rome “ we 
have to look deep down into the lives of humble men and women 
in the back-street and the village whose virtues and whose failings 
made Rome what she was” (p. 210). Not only does the book 
give us a new conception of Rome’s real greatness and her many 
contributions to civilization, but also it adds by the way many 
unfamiliar bits of information to our general store of knowledge, 
as that the Hippocratean oath is of Roman origin (p. 281). One 
finishes the book with a single regret—that an index has not 
been added to make it available for frequent reference. 


F. H. HALtocKk 


High Fires. By Marjorie Barkley McClure. Boston: Little, Brown, 1924, 


Flames of Faith, which present a ludicrously unreal world within 
the parsonage, it is good at last to have a voice from the manse— 
that of a parson’s daughter—and a view from within, looking 
out. The poverty, the idealism, the humor and the charity of 
Angus Stevenson and his wife are presented not as they appealed 
to his parishioners but to his children. It is a vivid, stirring story 
of Detroit during the war. One wonders if Detroit’s “ Second 
Church ”—whatever that is—doesn’t writhe as it reads! 
HELEN McQuEEN GRANT 
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The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry. By Arthur D. Hoyt. New 
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330. $2.50. 

This is the second part of a trilogy of fiction begun by “ The 
Altar Steps.”” Mark Lidderdale is now a priest and serves suc- 
cessively in a number of Catholic parishes in London and the 
south of England. The book is a vigorous, vivid piece of work, | 


The Parson’s Progress. By Compton Mackenzie. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. | 


presenting carefully and accurately some of the more serious _ 


problems of modern religious and ecclesiastical life. 

The unspoken arraignment of the Anglican Church depends — 
for its value upon the viewpoint of the author, especially since 
the treatment of the Church is so deeply earnest and sympathetic 
that the reader is bound to take the author seriously. Mark’s | 
own development is slowly and carefully traced. Each parish 
is clearly the product of its environment, and yet the “ negligences 
and ignorances ” of each priest, especially those of Mr. Shuter, 
are quite clear. The most vivid incidents in the narrative (and in 
Mark’s spiritual experience) are the Christmas midnight Mass 
at Green Lanes, the hanging of Joe Belton, and the death-bed re- 
pentance of Violet Shoolbred; and in each a real living Church 
brought vital aid. 

I suppose Compton Mackenzie is a Modernist. If Mark had 
been one, he might have been less despondent over his tendency 
to find some of the sacraments, doctrines, and practices of greater 
value to him than others. 

HELEN McQuEEN GRANT 


York: Macmillan, 1924. 


Not a great book nor even a very scholarly one, but certainly 
a very interesting and helpful addition to the working book-case 
of the average busy person. The title is perhaps misleading for 
the word “ modern” scarcely prepares us for our old friends— 
modern as they no doubt were once to our fathers and grand- 
fathers of the Victorian Era—Wordsworth and Tennyson and 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, to whom half the book is de- 
voted. Nor for James Thomson (1832-1882) and Henley and 
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Davidson and Clough who may be “ poets of doubt and denial” 
but who certainly are very ancient moderns. One chapter is given 
to the ““ Poets of the Dawn ’—Watson, Stephen Phillips, Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson, and John Masefield; another to the .“‘ Poets of 
the New Day ”—Lascelles Abercrombie, Drinkwater, Alfred 
Noyes, and a few of the minor magazine poets. 

The final chapter—‘ The Poet and the Preacher ”—interprets 
the whole intention of the volume which is to quicken the preach- 
er’s interest in the poets as fellow prophets of the Kingdom of 
God. This is a great service for “ we all need the poets to feed 
our spirits, to give us eyes, and hearts, and purpose, and no man 
needs them so much as the preacher.’’ As Dr. James Stalker of 
Aberdeen once declared : “ I know all the best preachers of Scot- 
land and not one of them but is familiar with the nobler poets 
of the language.” 


Geo. Craig STEWART 


z Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel Strike. By 
4 Marshall Olds. New York: Putnam, 1923. $2.50. 
Mr. Olds was so impressed with the partisan spirit and radical 
| character of the somewhat famous Interchurch Report on the 
Steel Strike of 1919 that he devoted a large part of the following 
two years to the preparation of this exposition of its shortcom- 
, ‘ings. He finds that the Committee on Industrial Relations of 
| the Interchurch World Movement was dominated by an element 
completely committed to the idea of industrial democracy. While 
purporting to be undertaking an impartial investigation for the 
guidance of public opinion, the field work and most of the com- 
pilation of the report was given over to a group of workers con- 
nected with the somewhat radical New School of Social Research, 
which is not to be confused with the more conservative National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

Erroneous statements, errors in the use of figures, and preju- 
diced opinions, found in the report, are presented in great detail 
in Mr. Olds’ analysis. That his own figures and quotations may 
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not be doubted, his copy was submitted to a firm of public ac- 
countants who certify their accuracy. However, small errors 
are not hard to find in the text of the Analysis and the weight 
if its criticism is lessened by the manifestation of a partisan 
spirit no less pronounced than that of the Report itself. 

The figures, for instance, concerning the twelve-hour day are 
so different in the two books that one easily doubts if either side 
is trying to set. forth the whole truth. The Report characterizes 
the twelve-hour day as “inhuman” and “a relic of barbarism 
without excuse’; while Mr. Olds finds that the twelve-hour men 
were at work less than half the time they were on duty, and says: 
“The twelve-hour day in the steel industry represents the most 
conspicuous opportunity in industry for the immigrant worker to 
better his economic standing by making up for his inherent handi- 
caps through a maximum use of his greatest asset.”’ 

Now that the United States Steel Corporation has abolished the 
twelve-hour day we are not so much interested in the exact ap- 
praisal of its merits. It is not likely to come back, and it may be 
that the compilers of the Interchurch Report will never feel due 
contrition for their exaggerations which may have hastened its 
going. 

As for an appraisal of the conduct of the two sides in the strike 
of 1919 we cannot expect much agreement between those who 
still have faith in the fundamental principles of competition and 
industrial freedom, and those who are seeking to introduce a new 
order of industrial democracy. 

Each side believed it was upholding the general public interest, 
and each side allowed the integrity of its purpose to blind it 
somewhat as to the character of the means used. 

Davin I. GREEN 
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[Works of importance will be reviewed at length] * 7 


Old Testament and Semitics 7 7 


Les Chapitres 56-66 du Livre d’Esaie Traduits et Commentés. By Jacques 


_ Marty. Nancy: Berger-Levrault, 1924, pp. xxiv + 196. 


Reviewed in this number. 
Die Grossen Propheten (Schr. d. A.T., Il: 2). By Hans Schmidt. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923, pp. Ixx + 4098, M. 10/60 and 12/60. 
The first edition of this book appeared in 1914. This is the second enlarged 
and corrected edition, with a long introduction by Hermann Gunkel. Besides 
an excellent translation, the author supplies full critical and exegetical notes, 
a and in the case of each prophet or group of prophets he writes a full and de- 
tailed historical background. The book has already become a standard work, 
reliable in every detail. s. A, B. M. 


Jeremiah: the Book, the Man, the Prophet. By George Adam Smith. N. Y.: 

Doran, 1924, pp. x + 304. $3.00. 

Written with all the beauty of literary style, spiritual insight, and exegetical 
accuracy characteristic of their author, these lectures are stimulating and in- 
structive. Sir George has attempted herein to give an account of the man 
Jeremiah, of his personality and temper, of his religious experience and its 
achievements, and of his influence on the subsequent religion of his people. In 
this he has been wonderfully successful. s. A. B. M. an 


Note sur deux Cylindres orientaux. By Alfred Boissier. Geneva: Imprimerie 
Henri Jarrys, 1924, pp. 13. 
An interesting study of two Babylonian cylinders, in which the emblem of 
the goddess Ishtar and the Nude Goddess of Babylonia are discussed with in- 
sight and learning. Ss. A. B. M. 


The People, the Land, and the Book; Tenth Anniversary Number. By B. M. 
Schapiro. N. Y.: Heb. Chr. Pub. Soc. (83 Bible House), 1924, pp. 481-608. 
Publication of a society for the conversion of Jews to Christianity. The 

point of view of the missionary is rather antiquated and his arguments would 

scarcely appeal to the younger generation of Jews. J. A. M. 


* This department is conducted by the Rev. Frederick C. Grant, to whom 
should be sent all books for review and related communications. (Address: 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, U. S. A.) 
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Permanent Values in Judaism. By Israel Abrahams. N. Y.: Jewish Institute 
Press (Bloch Pub. Co.), 1923, pp. 99. $.90. 
Four lectures delivered before the Jewish Institute of Religion, upon the 
Permanent Value of Primitive Ideas, of Apocalyptic, of Philo, and of the 
Talmud. 


The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. By Mayer Sulzberger. Philadelphia: 
Dropsie College, 1923, pp. 128. 


Especially interesting for its discussion of the question of slavery in ancient 
Hebrew society. Uncritical in the use of sources. 


A Survey of Hebrew Education. By John A. Maynard. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1924, pp. xx + 65. $1.50. 

The latest volume in the “ Biblical and Oriental Series” is a brief, careful 
survey of the social background, educational aims, subjects studied, means and 
—~ results, and permanent values for later education. An up-to-date 

bibliography and a brief index add to the value of the work. 


New Testament 
The <Apocryphal New Testament; Being the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, 


Epistles, and Apocalypses, with Other Narratives and Fragments, Newly 
Translated. By Montague R. James. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1924, pp. 
xxxi + 584. $3.50. 

A compendious account of this literature, in which there appears to exist 
an increasing interest at the present time, giving translations of all the im- 
portant documents, with summaries and introductions, and bringing out their 
= upon early Christian literature, art, and devotion. The only up-to- 

date, modern text in English. 


The Beginnings of Christianity: Part I, The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. Vol. I, Prolegomena I: The Jew- 


' ish, Gentile, and Christian Backgrounds. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1920, pp. x + 
480. Vol. II, Prolegomena II: Criticism. 1922, pp. xiv + 539. 


An epoch-making work of introduction. Volume I contains ten essays and 

five appendices on the background and development of early Christianity, 

- Volume II eleven essays on the composition and purpose of Acts, the identity 

of the editor of Luke and Acts, and the history of criticism, with four ap- 
pendices. 


Eberhard Nestle’s Einfiihrung in das Griechische N.T., 4th ed. completely re- 
vised. By Ernst von Dobschiitz. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1923, pp. xii + 160, with 20 ills. M. 5/40 and 6/60. 


A new edition, revised in form and enlarged in contents, though with re- 
sulting fewer pages, of an indispensable work. 
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The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By E. F. Scott. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 
xii + 133. $1.50. 
A small book, affording a clear, readable survey of the subject. The point 
of view is suggested by the following: “Our religion, as we can now clearly 
perceive, is an ethic pure and simple.” 


The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. By Wm. H. Cadman. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. 159. $2.50. 


A restrained eschatological interpretation. 7 


The New Archeological Discoveries and their Bearing pn N.T. and upon 
the Life and Times of the Primitive Church, 6th ed. By C. M. Cobern. 
N. Y.: Funk and Wagnalls, 1922, pp. 34 + 708. $3.00. 

A convenient and fairly accurate popular introduction to the subject. Two 
valuable features are the multitude of illustrations and the quotations from 
original sources. 


The New Testament: An American Translation. By E. J. Goodspeed. Chi- 
cago: Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. vii + 481. $1.50. 
In up-to-date, every-day “ American,” though without slang or slipshod 
grammar, this translation will bring home to many readers the homely force 
and directness of the original. 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. G. Machen. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1923 
(1921), pp. 329. 
A new issue of a conservative work already reviewed in these pages. St. 
Paul’s religion is traced directly back to our Lord, and extraneous influences in 
the development (as well as origin) of his religion are minimized. 


St. Paul on Trial. By J. Ironside Still. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 300. $2.50. 


Supports the thesis that the Book of Acts was written as a brief-in-de- 
fense of the Apostle at his trial in Rome. 


The Pharisees. By R. Travers Herford. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 248. 
$2.00. 
A wholly new work, distinct from the author’s Pharisaism (1912), giving 
in more detail the method, teaching, and influence of the school. 


The Rise of Christianity. By Fred’k O. Norton. Chicago: Univ. Pr., 1924, 
pp. xxiv + 269. $2.00. 

A useful historical textbook for adult Bible Classes and college courses, 
on the background, origin, and development of Christianity to about 150 A.D. 
Interestingly written from the standpoint of liberal Protestant scholarship, it 
treads lightly in a number of places, ¢.g., the birth of Jesus and the apocalyptic 


element in his teaching. N. B. N. 
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Die ‘Schwachen’ in Korinth und Rom. By Max Rauer. Freiburg i. Br.: 
Herder, 1923, pp. xvi + 192. 

The conclusions of this thorough monograph are that the Corinthian ‘ weak’ 
were a small group of converts from paganism, who were not yet fully per- 
' _ suaded of Christ’s power to protect them from demons, compromising con- 
tact with whom they feared in eating and drinking “ things offered unto idols.” 
Their Roman counterpart was a group, won to Christianity via the mystery re- 
ligions, who unduly emphasized ascetical practices, especially vegetarianism. It 
was necessary to persuade the former that Christ’s power is all-sufficient, the 
latter that normal fasting is an act of piety which needs not be overdone to be 
real. St. Paul’s pastoral skill in dealing with the two groups, avoiding an open 

break and the probable formation of sects, is clearly delineated. 


The Social Origins of Christianity. By S. J. Case. Chicago: Univ. Pr., 1923, 
pp. vi + 263. $2.50. 

This work covers the period up to Constantine, and represents a “ new read- 
ing of the history in the light of contemporary social experience.” Social 
experience, rather than doctrinal continuity or development, is the key to the 
understanding of early Christianity according to the author. 


Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus From the Psychological and Psycho-Ana- 
lytical Point of View. By Georges Berguer. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 1923, 
pp. viii + 332. 

From a conservative critical viewpoint, an advanced psychological one, the 
work throws interesting light upon our Lord’s miracles. Berguer holds that 

Christ came perilously near the neurotic stage in his Messianic consciousness. 


Some Types of Jewish-Palestinian Piety from 70 B.C.E. to 70 C.E.: The An- 
cient Pious Men. By Adolph Bichler. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1922, pp. 
264. $2.00. 

Makes accessible to the English student the often charming narratives and 
sayings of the hasidim who lived just before and after the Christian era, and 
supplements the studies of Fiebig, Strack, and others. 


The Spirit in the N.T. By E. F. Scott. N. Y.: Doran, 1923, pp. 256. $2.00. 

A historical survey of one of the most important factors in early Christian 
thought and experience, which, though frequently overlooked, is indispensable 
for a just appreciation of the N.T. or for a genuine confidence in the vitality 
and future of our religion. 


Die spitere Christliche Apokalyptik. By Heinr. Weinel. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1923, pp. 31. M. 1/60. ; 


An introductory survey, by titles. 


Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte. By Karl 
L. Schmidt. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923, pp. 84. M. 4. 


A study of the literary form of the gospels. 
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Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels: Second Series. By I. Abrahams. Cam- 

bridge Univ. Pr. (N. Y.: Macmillan), 1924, pp. x + 226. 10/. 

A continuation of the First Series (which appeared, originally, as the Ap- 
pendix to Montefiore’s Synoptic Gospels). Some of the titles of the present 
sixteen studies and miscellaneous notes are, ‘Thou hast said’; The Yoke; 
Some Rabbinic Ideas on Prayer; The Lord’s Prayer; The Imitation of God. 
The same critical acumen and humane scholarship characterizes these studies 
that the world has come to associate with Dr. Abrahams’ name. 


A Translation of Luke’s Gospel, with Grammatical Notes. By A. T. Robert- 
son. N. Y.: Doran, 1923, pp. 242. $2.50. 

A translation designed to preserve, as far as practicable, the delicate nuances 
of the Greek idiom. Part II contains grammatical notes upon the renderings of 
the text, with references to the author’s great work on N.T. Grammar. Rob- 
ertson rejects Cadbury’s rendering of 1:3 (Expositor, 1922). Noteworthy ure 
the following: 1:3, “an orderly account”; 1:30, “no longer fear”; 8: 10, 
“so that seeing ...” (the purposive rendering of AV and RV is rejected, 
the consecutive sense being established for the Koiné); 10: 18, “I was already 
seeing”; 10: 20, “keep on rejoicing” (cf. 22: 40); 17: 21, “within you” (ct. 
Moffatt, “in your midst”); 20: 25) “give back to Cesar. ..”; 22:20, “is 
to be shed”; 22: 69, “ from now on.” The arrangement, paragraph-heads, and 
typography will help make the volume attractive to students beginning N.T. 
exegesis. 


The Treatise to Theophilus: Notes on the Gospel according to St. Luke. By 

T. L. Aborn. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1924, pp. xv + 432 and 433-748. 

A suggestive exposition, from the point of view of St. Luke’s purpose 
stated in the Preface, Luke 1: 1-4. Each section is studied as a part of the 
author’s advancing argument for the truth and certainty of the Gospel. The 
method is somewhat rigorously applied, and yields interesting results. 


Ursprung und Anfdinge des Christentums. By Eduard Meyer. Stuttgart: 
Cotta, 1924, 3 vols., pp. xii + 340, vii + 462, and x + 660. M. 25/50. 
A voluminous study of the antecedent and surrounding conditions and suc- 
cessive stages of the development of Urchristentum down to the beginning of 
the second century. More concerned with origins than outward developments, 
it traces the beginning of Christianity to the Predigt Jesu, without reference 
to his supernatural character; i.c., the work is intended to be ‘ objective,’ sci- 


entific history in the author’s sense of the = 


Church 
Anglican Church Principles. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. N. ‘Yy.: Macmillan, _ 
1924, pp. xii + 232. $2.25. 
A sketch of English Church history, emphasizing its continuity, the re- 
cuperative power of the Church, its opportunity for service today. “ Protes- 
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tant before the Reformation, it has been Catholic since.” Its supreme danger 
; today is that it may become “an organization equipped for service,.but de- 
void of a message to the world.” 


: The Catholic Movement in the Church of England. By Wilfred L. Knox. 
N. Y.: Gorham, 1923, pp. x + 282. $3.00. 
A survey of and an apology for Anglo-Catholicism in the Church of Eng- 
land. 


The Christian Church in the Epistles of St. Jerome: Studies in Church His- 
tory. By L. Hughes. London: S. P. C. K., 1923, pp. viii + 116. 4/6. 


A brief, interesting survey of ecclesiastical life in the days of the great 


scholar-saint. 
_ Dante. By Edmund Gardner. N. Y.: Dutton, 1923, pp. ix + 255. $2.00. 
A new edition of the author’s invaluable Dante Primer (1900). Though 
brought up to date in the sections on biography and bibliography, the book 


_ remains substantially what it was. 
Early Latin Hymns, with Introduction and Notes. By A. S. Walpole (ed. A. 


J. Mason). N. Y.: Macmillan, 1922, pp. xxviii + 445. 


- A well-chosen selection of 127 hymns, from Hilary and Ambrose to For- 
tunatus and Flavius (d. 591), with a valuable Introduction which places the 
development of the Latin hymnal in much clearer light (following Blume, 
largely). The commentary is very full, covering both linguistic and theological 
points, and illustrating both from patristic writings. There is an exhaustive 
index of words, and a suggestive outline of grammar. Dr. Mason has earned 
the gratitude of all students of hymnology for his patient and painstaking 
edition of Walpole’s posthumously published life work. 


England’s Reawakening. By Aylmer Hunter. N. Y.: Dutton, 1924, pp. 93. 


$1.25. 
_ “A few words on the history of Anglo-Catholicism, and its attitude toward 
the prospect of a future reunion.” 


Erasmus: A Study of His Life, Ideals, and Place in History. By Preserved 
Smith. N. Y.: Harpers, 1923, pp. xiv + 477. $4.00. 
A thoroughly-documented, fresh, vivid biography, incorporating the results 
_ of recent research, exhibiting Erasmus as a hero of “rational piety” (suited 


to our emulation at the present), and shedding a flood of light upon the intri- 
cate historical process lying back of the Renaissance and Reformation. 


By Elmer T. Merrill. 


N. Y.: Macmillan, 


Essays in Early Christian History. 

1924, pp. viii + 344. 

Following an introductory chapter on “ Materials and Methods,” the book 
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deals mainly with the attitude of ancient Rome toward religion and religious 
cults, and the evidence for the persecutions prior to Hadrian’s rescript. The 
concluding chapters are on Clement of Rome, Some External Aspects of the 
Church in the Fourth Century, and St. Peter and the Church in Rome. 


“ Master Missionary Series:” a 
Livingstone, the Master Missionary. By H. F. Livingstone Wilson. N. 
Y.: Doran, pp. viii + 230. $1.35. 
Chalmers of New Guinea. By Alex. Small. N. Y.: Doran, pp. viii + 176. 
$1.35. 
Mackay of Uganda. By Mary Yule. N. Y.: Doran, pp. viii + 212. $1.35. 
_ Interesting biographies, suitable for Sunday School and Mission Study use. 


Our Church One Throughout the Ages. By Wm. P. Witsell. N. Y.: Gorham, 
1923, pp. 160. $.60 and $1.25. 
A popular handbook, well written, tracing the continuity of the Anglican 
Church since Apostolic times. 


Les Procés de Jean Huss: Etude historique et dogmatique. By Jos. R. Stejskal. 
Paris: Picart, 1923, pp. 207. 
A Th.D. thesis submitted to the Faculté Libre de Théologie Protestante de 
Paris. 


The Reformers and the Bible. By L. Elliott Binns. Cambridge: Heffer, 1923, 

pp. iv + 37. 1/6. 

“ An attempt to state plainly and simply, and without any doctrinal bias, the 
attitude of the Reformers to the question” of Biblical authority. 

Studies in the Life of the Early Church. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. N. Y.: - 

Doran, 1024, pp. 263. $2.50. 

These twenty-five “ studies,” many of them reprinted from the Churchman, 
tegether form an admirable history of the first three centuries of the Church, 
designed for the general reader. Some of the topics rarely find a place in 
books of this character. Social aspects are kept to the fore. pP. v. N. 


Doctrine 


Authority and Freedom. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. N. Y.: Longmans, 1924, pp. a 
xi + 189. $2.50. : 
The Paddock Lectures for 1923. Canon Rawlinson presents the ideal of a 7 

genuinely free, evangelical Catholicism, to which the modern world would re- 


spond as it cannot to current Protestantism or Romanism. 


Charge to the 29th Annual Council of the Diocese of Lexington. By the 


Bishop, Rt. Rev. L. W. Burton. Lexington, 1924, pp. 14. 
A carefully stated exposition of the 1923 Pastoral of the House of Bishops, 
: Bp. Burton is no Fundamentalist, nor has he any sympathy with the cold ra- 
tionality often identified with Modernism. 
Christian Unity and the Gospel: The World Evangelical Alliance Lectures, 


1923. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 293. $1.50. 

The “ Evangelical” counterpart to the Modernist Conference papers and 
those of the Anglo-Catholic Congress. Though clear and forceful in their 
affirmations, certain of the lectures are somewhat marred by prejudice. 


Church Principles, 2d ed. By P. Carnegie Simpson. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 
208. $1.75. : 
A liberal evangelical exposition. 


Creeds and Loyalty: Essays on the History, Interpretation, and Use of the 
Creeds. By Seven Members of the Faculty of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, pp. ix + 170. $1.50. 


Essays on the formation and value of the Creeds, the chief problems in 
their interpretation, and the ethics of loyalty. 


The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By U. Z. Rule. London: Robert Scott, 
1923, pp. 98. 2/6. 


| “An Eirenicon, being studies in sacrifice, memorial, covenant and com- 


munion as set forth in Holy Scripture, with a sketch of Eucharistic doctrine 
in the Church.” 


The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore. N. Y.: Scribners, 1924, 
pp. xi + 366. $2.25. 

The third and concluding volume of Bishop Gore’s series, “The Recon- 
struction of Belief,” discusses the Religion of Spirit in the N.T., Did Jesus 
Christ Found the Church? (he re-founded it, according to our author), Chris- 
tianity and the Mystery Religions, the Holy Spirit and the Church, Authority, 
Development, What is of Faith?, the Test of Rational Coherence, and the 
Present-Day Application. 


La Rédemption d’aprés Frans Leenhardt. Paris: Fischbacher, 1923, pp. 158. 
Reviewed in this number. 


Report of the Anglo-Catholic Congress, London, July 1923. London: Soc. 
SS. Pt. and Pl., 1923, pp. xx + 195. 6/. 
Often brilliant, often profound, always enthusiastic papers on the general 
subject of the Doctrine of God. 
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Le Role de la Métaphysique et de V' Histoire dans la Dogmatique Protestante 


Moderne. By André Jundt. Montbéliard: Soc. Anon., 1920, pp. aa 


Already reviewed. 


The Virgin Birth. By Wm. A. Guerry. Milwaukee: Morehouse, n.d., pp. 15. 


$.10. 
Reprint of a paper published originally in the Living Church. 


What is Modernism? By Leighton Parks. N. Y.: Scribners, 1924, pp. 154. 
$1.00. 


An exposition of Modernism, chiefly in the sphere of Biblical criticism. 


Immortality 
The Christian Faith and Eternal Life. By George E. Horr. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. 53. $1.00. 
The Ingersoll Lecture for 1923. Christian belief in immortality reflects a 
new scale of values, which goes back to the teachings and character of our 
Lord. 


The Way to Immortality. By Percy Russell. London: Jno. Bale, 1924, pp. 98. — 
2/6. 


A popular statement of belief in conditional immortality. The author de- 
nounces evolution, Biblical criticism, Roman Catholicism, civilization, and con- 
servative eschatology—for which, however, he substitutes “a hell more ter- 
rible than aught that the human imagination has ever conceived.” Valuable as 
a protest against misleading expressions, such as refer to the soul as something 
separate from us, which must be “ saved,” or picture the future life as eternal 
“rest,” or take for granted the happy immortality of all men regardless of 
merit or character. 


Mysticism 


The Divine Soliloquies of Gerlac Petersen, Canon Regular of Deventer. Tr. 
from the Latin by Monialis. N. Y.: Longmans, 1920, pp. xviii + 106. 
$1.40. 

An English translation of a fifteenth century mystical writing, with notes 
from an eighteenth century Latin text, with a brief life of the author “ gath- 
ered from the Chronicles of Windesheim.” 


Meister Eckeharts Schriften und Predigten, aus dem Mittelhochdeutschen tiber- 

setst und herausgegeben. By Herman Bittner. Jena: Diederichs, 1923, 

2 vols., pp. 237 and 189. M. 10, 13, 18. 

In readable, modern German, the text is now accessible to a far larger 
group of students than heretofore. There is a good introduction. Unfortu- 
nately, the type is blackletter, on rough paper, and hard to read. 
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Some Minor Works of Richard Rolle, with the Privity of the Passion by St. 
Bonaventura. Tr. and ed. by Geraldine E. Hodgson. London: Watkins, 
1923, pp. 226. 5/. 
The “minor works” are chiefly “ Praise to the Name of Jesus,” “An 
Epistle on Salvation,” Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat, “The Mirror of St. 
_ Edmund,” “On Prayer,” etc. The volume has a good introduction. 


i The Mystical Element of Religion. By Friedrich von Hiigel. London: Dent, 
: N. Y.: Dutton, 1923, 2 vols., pp. xxxix + 466 and vi + 422. $12.00. 
_ A reissue, with very slight changes, of Baron von Hiigel’s magnum opus. 
It is a classical exposition of mysticism and its philosophy, indispensable to 
every serious student of the subject. ‘ 


Oeuvres de Ruysbroeck l'Admirable: Traduction du Flamand par les Bénédic- 
tins de St-Paul de Wisques, 3d ed. Brussels: Vromant, 1921, 3 vols., pp. 


273, 231, 279. 
A clear and beautiful translation of this prince of mystics. OO 


Ruysbroeck lAdmirable. By A. Wautier d’Aygalliers. Paris: Perrin, 1923, 
Pp. 452. 
Reviewed in this number. 


The Scale of Perfection by Walter Hilton. Newly ed. from MS. Sources with 
an introduction by Evelyn Underhill. London: Watkins, 1923, pp. Ixvi + 
464. 7/6. 

A new edition, beautifully printed, of the chief work of one of that little 
galaxy of fourteenth century English mystics, now steadily becoming better 
known to students and devotees of mysticism. 


Philosophy and Philosophy of Religion 


Christian Thought, Its History and Application. By Ernst Troeltsch. N. Y.: 

Doran, 1923, pp. xxi + 179. $1.75. 

Five lectures, intended for delivery in England in March 1923, by the late 
Professor of Philosophy at Berlin, translated by various hands and edited with 
an introduction by Baron von Hiigel. The lectures are on the place of Chris- 
_ tianity among the world religions; on ethics and the philosophy of history (the 
morality of the personality and of conscience, the ethics of cultural values, 
and the common spirit) ; and Politics, Patriotism, and Religion. 


A Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 2d ed., revised and en- 
larged. By Norman K. Smith. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1923, pp. xi + 651. 
A systematic exposition from the genetic point of view, elucidating the 
Kantian philosophy in the light of Kant’s own intellectual development. The 
second edition makes use of Kant’s opus postumum (ed. E. Adickes, 1920). 
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Contemporary British Philosophy. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1924, pp. 432. $4.00. 

The first volume of what is, thus far, an excellent collection of representa- 
> tive essays by leading contemporary British philosophers. The present volume 
deals broadly with the problems raised for philosophy by modern science and 
criticism. Thus the late Professor Bosanquet writes on “ Life and Philosophy,” 
Dean Inge on “ Philosophy and Religion,” Professor Carr on “Idealism as 
a Principle in Science and Philosophy,” Dr. C. L. Morgan on “A Philosophy 
of Evolution.” 


Cosmology: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Matter. Vol. I, The 
Greeks and the Aristotelian Schoolmen. By Jno. O’Neill. N. Y.: Long- 
mans, 1923, pp. xi + 308. $4.20. 

The first volume of a thorough-going exposition of the underlying meta- 
physics of the scholastic dialectic. 


The Development of Berkeley's Philosophy. By G. A. Johnston. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1923, pp. vi + 400. $3.00. 
A genetic study and exposition of the chief of subjective idealists. The 
work, unique in its field, is primarily for students of the history of philosophy, 
and belongs henceforth with Fraser’s Selections of world-wide college fame. 


Dying Lights and Dawning. By Edmond Holmes. N. Y.: Dutton, 1924, pp. 
ix + 222. $2.00. 
Presents the thesis that the idea of the supernatural no longer suffices for 
our spiritual needs, and that the idea of spiritual evolution must take its place. 


Emergent Evolution. By C. Lloyd Morgan. N. Y.: Holt, 1923, pp. xii + 
313. $3.25. 
_ The Gifford Lectures for 1922. Reviewed in this number. 


Glaubensgewissheit: Eine Untersuchung iiber die Lebensfrage der Religion, 3d 

ed. By Karl Heim. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1923, pp. iv + 276. $.90 and $1.25. 

A third, completely revised edition, made necessary by the recent movement 
in theology associated with the name of K. Barth. Heim endeavors to free 
his philosophical study (“a bridge between old views and new intuitions,” i.e., 
between Kant and modern theology) from the imputation of identifying re- 
ligious development and its philosophical explanation. “ Faith can neither be 
hindered nor helped by epistemological considerations .... The work of 
philosophy is only the theoretical expression of an effort which every believing 
man has to make every day. A philosophy of faith can have no other purpose 
than to unfold theoretically what every ordinary man possesses without reflec- 
tion who has won through to the ‘nevertheless’ of faith.” 
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The Idea of the Holy: An Inquiry into the Non-rational Factor in the Idea of 
the Divine and its Relation to the Rational. By Rudolf Otto, tr. by Jno. 
W. Harvey. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. xv + 228. $2.50. 

The first appearance in English of a book which has proved revolutionary 
for continental theology. It emphasizes a truth about religion which popular 

Protestantism, both in thought and worship, has increasingly neglected. 


Ignorance. By John Burnet. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. 20. $.70. 
The Romanes Lecture for 1923. A strong, philosophical plea for classical 

education and particularly the teaching of grammar by the old-fashioned 

method of rote and drill. The style is charming, as becomes a Platonist. 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). By James Ward. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 

pp. 22. 

The annual philosophical Hertz Trust Lecture before the British Academy. 
It is a clear, critical presentation of the development of Kant’s thought and of 
the correlation of its various Lehrstiicke. The great German erred chiefly 
through a passion for Systematik, often satisfied most artificially (a fault of 
his age); through sundering the real from the phenomenal, and not merely 
from the “noumenal”; by a lack of the historical sense, and a disdain for 
psychology. The lecture makes a stimulating introduction to Professor Ward's 
recent Study of Kant. 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1924). By R. M. Wenley. Reprinted from The Monist, 

April 1924, pp. 161-186. 

A bicentennial address, sketching briefly the stages of Kant’s own develop- 
ment’ and the outstanding features of his system—though “the Critical 
Philosophy were better described as a series of cyclopean fragments than as a 
system. ... Kant was the subject of two coercive loyalties,” rational and 
moral. 


A Living Universe. By L. P. Jacks. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 111. $1.00. 

Three popular lectures: “ Education and Religion in a Living Universe,” 
“ Civilization in a Living Universe,” and “ Immortality in a Living Universe.” 
The central conception is a general monistic idealism; the universe is alive, 
“not as a cabbage is alive but as I am alive.” The Soul of the World has a 
conscious purpose, and astronomy, physics, biology, history, psychology, philos- 
ophy are ways in which we think certain of His thoughts after Him. The 
hope of social advance lies in wider recognition of this fact of universal life, 
and the consequent refusal to exploit other human beings, or even nature, to 
our own ends, the substitution of a cultural for a merely political civilization. 
Sincc this is a living universe, and “the Great Soul of the World is just,” per- 
sonal immortality is assured. 
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‘Man and the Cosmos: An Introduction to Metaphysics. By Jos. A. Leighton. 
N. Y.: Appleton, 1922, pp. xi + 578. $4.50. 
A survey of the chief problems of metaphysics, written in a comprehensible 
style, and designed to facilitate the student’s approach to scientific study of 
the basic problems of philosophy. 


Mens Creatrix, An Essay, new issue. By Wm. Temple. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1923, pp. xiii + 367. 
A reissue of the philosophical prolegomena to a theological work, Christus 
Veritas, which we trust by this token is soon to appear. 


Nature and Human Nature: Essays Metaphysical and Historical. By Hartley 

B. Alexander. Chicago: Open Court, 1923, pp. ix + 529. $3.00. 

Reprints are not always fortunate, but here we have the exception that | 
proves the rule. For it is well to get a total impression of one who is a human- 
ist as much as a philosopher, whose comments in changing mood upon the © 
changing scene are eminently suggestive. The apologia pro fide, an address 
as President of the American Philosophical Association, was a noteworthy pro- 
nouncement, which we now have in final form. R. M. w. 


Outline of Psychology. By Wm. McDougall. N. Y.: Scribners, 1923, pp. 

xvi + 456. $2.50. 

An introductory manual, written from the point of view of “ purposive — 
psychology ” rather than the mechanistic sensationalism or the “ behaviorism” | 
of many recent treatises. Instead of using brain and nerve physiology as a 
starting-point, the author begins with a study of behavior in lower animals. 
“Instinct ” receives less emphasis than in his Social Psychology (see Ch. V);_ 
and both interest and memory are viewed as conative processes (contrast 
Freud). Similarly, the Lange-James theory of emotion is criticized as a para- 
dexical over-statement. “To assign an action to the impulse of which it is — 
the outcome and expression is the only valid proximate explanation of any of 
our actions.” 


Personality and Psychology: An Analysis for Practical Use. By Jno. Wright 
Buckham. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 202. $1.75. 
A manual intended for popular use in a time when everyone seems inter- 
ested in the subject, and young ladies at teas discuss their “ pet” works on — 
psycho-analysis. A very sane and sensible work. 


The Philosophy of Hegel: A Systematic Exposition. By W. T. Stace. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1924, pp. x + 526. 18/. 


paragraphs, in German style, of Hegel’s Logic, Philosophy of Nature, and 
Philosophy of Spirit. Part I gives a good Ueberblick of the system and © 
method, and sets Hegel in historical perspective. Stace is more interested in _ 
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the ontology of the Logic than in the epistemological problem (which modern 
study of philosophy, following Kant, has made central) ; his interest is justified 
historically, for Hegel’s system was certainly more than a reaffirmation or 
denial of the Critical assumptions. 


The Philosophy of History (Hertz Lecture). By A. S. Pringle-Pattison. N. 

Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. 19. $.35. 

A brief, illuminating survey of the efforts to view human development as 
a unitary whole, from the teaching of the Hebrew prophets, the later Hellen- 
istic historians, and St. Augustine, to Kant, Hegel, Keyserling, and Spengler. 
The chief defect of this kind of philosophy heretofore has been the assump- 
tion of too narrow a base—it has been a philosophy of European or, specifically, 
of Mediterranean plus Germanic civilization. One is left with the distinct im- 
pression that philosophy of history is impossible on less than a world-basis. 
And until scientific historical, sociological, and economic studies of national 
and racial culture, of the rise and fall of nations and their under!ying causes 
are made, such a philosophy is necessarily premature. 


Religion, Philosophy, and History. By Thos. B. Strong. N. Y.: Oxford 

Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. vii + 78. $1.20. 

According to the Bishop of Ripon, that “element in man’s effort to inter- 
pret the world which expresses itself later as religion is a primary and neces- 
sary element in his reaction to his environment,” and “has the same kind of 
claim to validity that is allowed those elements which express themselves later 
as philosophy, art, and ethics.” 


A Study of Kant. By James Ward. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1922, pp. vii + 206. 


A capital introduction to the Kantian philosophy by one of the most eminent 
of its English exponents and expositors. The book grew out of the author’s 
Hertz Lecture on the same subject. There is sufficient criticism of the system, 
as, ¢.g., when it is asserted that the “Copernican standpoint” of the “ dis- 
covery ” was not maintained, and the system as a whole is one of “ philosoph- 
ical anthropomorphism.” 


Theism and Thought. By Arthur J. Balfour. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 283. 
$4.00. 

This is Lord Balfour’s second course of Gifford Lectures, interrupted for 
almost ten years by the author’s duties in the War and the Peace. “ The object 
is to determine on what theory of the universe the good, the beautiful, and the 
true can most effectively be maintained.” After an almost Cartesianly thor- 
ough application of the acid test of “ methodological doubt,” a solid residuum 
of positive theism appears, sufficient to reward the author’s search and justify 
continued faith in beauty, truth, and goodness as ultimately and permanently 
real. 
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Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History of Philosophy. By 
Geo. P. Conger. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1922, pp. 18 + 146. $1.75. 


A historical survey, from the earliest Greek speculations down to the present 


A Theory of Knowledge. By Chas. A. Strong. London: Constable, 1923, pp. 
xii + 103. 6/. 

Champions a real-idealism, i.e., the belief “ that there is a real world in time 

and space, and that the self is a part of it.” 


The Value and Destiny of the Individual (Gifford Lectures, 1912), 2d ed. By 

Bernard Bosanquet. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1923, pp. 32 + 331. 12/6. 

A new and unhappily now posthumous edition of a work that has become 
classical as the exposition of the bearing of Bradleyan idealism upon the be-— 
lief in individual destiny, and famous for its application of Keats’ metaphor, 
the “vale of soul-making.” Unfortunately, the preceding volume, The Prin- 
ciple of Individuality and Value, is now out of print. 


Ethics 


Ethics and Some Modern World Problems. By Wm. McDougall. N. Y.: 
Putnams, 1924, pp. xii + 256. 
Contrasts the “ universal” ethics commonly identified with Christianity and 
the “ national” ethics of recent centuries. Argues for a synthesis of the two. 


A Philosophy of Life and Its Spiritual Values. By Alfred W. Martin. N. Y.: 
Appleton, 1923, pp. 98. $1.00. 
A discussion of the purpose and meaning of life as expressed in happiness, 
wealth, health, culture, and spiritual development, from an “ ethical culture” 
point of view. 


Tolerance: Two Lectures. By Phillips Brooks; Introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. N. Y.: Dutton, 1924, pp. 111. $1.00. 
Views tolerance as one of the choicest fruits of real religious conviction: 
only the convinced can be tolerant in the best sense. a 


Science 


Creative Chemistry: Descriptive of Recent Achievements in the Chemical In- 
dustries. By Edwin E. Slosson. N. Y.: Century, 1920, pp. xiv + 308. 
A fascinating account of recent discoveries and inventions in the field of 

chemistry. Every clergyman should read it—especially those who take little 

interest in science. 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science During the First Thirteen Cen- 
turies of our Era. By Lynn Thorndike. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1923, pp. xl + 
835 and vi + 1063. 
A ponderous work, invaluable to the theologian who wishes to view the 
_ development of Christian thought against the background of contemporary in- 
tellectual interests. 


The Life of Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot; tr. by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1920, pp. xxi + 484. 

The best life of Pasteur, and one of the finest popular introductions to the 
scientific field of thought. This and Slosson’s Creative Chemistry were re- 
ceived from The Chemical Foundation, New York City (85 Beaver Street), 
who have chosen well in making use of these volumes in their excellent mis- 
sionary program of making better known the progress of modern science. 


The New Decalogue of Science. By Albert E. Wiggam. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1922, pp. 288. $3.00. 


A durchdringend application of the “ moral” of modern biological research 
for ethics and politics, in such fields as control of population, social hygiene 
and sanitation, industrial expansion, and so on. 


Religion and Natural Law. By C. F. Russell. N. Y.: Appleton, 1924, pp. ix 

+ 186. $1.25. 

The Hulsean Lectures, taking a moderately Modernist position in the- 
ology and a vigorously favorable attitude to modern science. Believing that 
thorough science has nothing but good for religion, the author insists that 
theology play fair with science, and think out accurately the implications of 
some of its terminology. The treatment of determinism is good, as is also 
the discussion of the problem of suffering. os 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet. By Jn. M. and M. C. Coulter. N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 1924, pp. 105. $1.25. 

An account of the rise of the theory of evolution, and a discussion of its 
bearing upon religious faith. The authors, two scientists in the University of 
Chicago, affirm that “the reason scientific men believe in Christianity is that 
they find it so thoroughly scientific.” 


History of Religions 


Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sikta. By E. J. Thomson and A. M. Spencer. N. 
Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. 103. $.85. 
These lyrics breathe a profound, passionate mysticism, somewhat like that 
of Tagore. 
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The Birth and Growth of Religion. By Geo. F. Moore. N. Y.: Scribners, 

1923, pp. Vili + 178. $1.50. 

The Morse Lectures for 1922. Professor Moore finds religion rooted in- 
“the impulse to self-preservation,” at first a purely biological impulse, but 
capable of development and enrichment until from the bare conatus sese con- 
-servandi it becomes the hunger for “life, more life, a fuller, richer, more sat- | 
isfying life” of the spirit. 


The Book of Formation, or Sepher Yetzirah. Newly tr. by Knut Stenring. 
London: Rider; Chicago: Powner, 1923, pp. 67. 6/. 
A well-edited example of the medieval Kabbala. 


The Book of Religion and Empire. By ‘Ali Tabari; tr. by A. Mingana. N. Y.: 

Longmans, 1922, pp. xxiv + 174. $3.50. 

A semi-official defence and exposition of Islam, written by order at the 
court and with the assistance of the Caliph Mutawakkil (A.D. 847-61). It 
was written by a converted Christian, who used the Syriac Bible and applied 
the Messianic prophecies to Mohammed. J. A. M. 


Das Gebet, 5th ed. By Friedrich Heiler. Munich: Reinhardt, 1923, pp. xlx 

+ 622. M. 8. 

A massive “religious historical and religious psychological investigation.” — 
The fifth edition differs from its predecessors in a clearer interpretation of — 
mysticism (under the influence, chiefly, of the writings of Dean Inge and Miss" 
Underhill), the full abandonment of the Ritschlian interpretation, and a 
greater emphasis upon the profound reality of God and of communion with 
Him—not just the “ God-experience” as a subjective phenomenon but the 
truth implied by that experience. 


The Ideals of Asceticism. By O. Hardman. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 
232. $2.00. 
A fairly exhaustive historical survey, covering ascetical practices in many 
teligions, with an evaluation of their purposes and utility. 


Modern Religious Cults and Movements. By Glenn Gaius Atkins. N. Y.: 

Revell, 1923, pp. 359. $2.50. 

A thorough historical study of modern Faith Healing, Christian Science, 
New Thought, Theosophy, Spiritualism, and Bahaism, against the background 
of inherited Christianity. In the last chapter the author discusses their sig- 
nificance for the future of science and religion. 


The Origin of Magic and Religion. By W. J. Perry. N. Y.: Dutton, 1923, 
pp. vii + 212. $2.50. 
An ethnological study, treating the belief in immortality, ¢.g., as the re- 
sult of the Egyptian custom of mummification. 
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Die Philosophie des Islam. By Max Horten. Munich: Reinhardt, 1924, pp. 
385. M. 4/50. ; 
The most exhaustive and most reliable book on the subject. 


The Three Religions of China, 2d ed. By W. E. Soothill. N. Y.: Oxford 


Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. 271. $2.85. 7 
Reviewed in this number. = 
Ecclesiology 


Grace Church and Old New York. By Wm. R. Stewart. N. Y.: Dutton, 
1924, pp. xix + 542. $10.00. 
A fascinatingly written, lavishly illustrated parish history of more than 
local interest. It contains material of value to the historian of American 
Church History. 


The Protection of our English Churches: Report for 1923 of the Central 
Committee for the Protection of Churches, with an Account of the Diocesan 
Advisory Committees and Their Work. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1923, 
pp. 69. $.70: 

A beautifully printed and illustrated pamphlet. Though an English book 
it will be suggestive in many ways to members of our Diocesan or Provincial 

Commissions on church architecture and furnishings. L. E. D. 


“A Sure Foundation’: Sermons Preached in Tewkesbury Abbey at the 800th 
Anniversary of its Consecration, October 1923. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 
1923, pp. 79. $.85. 

Sermons by the Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, the Bishop of 

Gloucester, Bp. Gibson, the Deans of Gloucester and Hereford, and the Vicar 


of Tewkesbury. 
Religious Education 


Das Alte Testament im Unterricht.. By F. Niebergall. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1923, pp. 120. M. 2. 
A brief but detailed discussion of the value of the O.T. material for 
modern religious education. 


Century Readings in the Bible. By J. W. Cunliffe and H. M. Battenhouse. 
N. Y.: Century, 1923, pp. xvi + 384 and xii + 277. $2.85 (separately, 
$2.00 each). 

Well-chosen selections, with brief introductions to the various books and 
notes at the end of each volume. Useful if it leads to greater familiarity with 
the Bible as a whole, and certainly the best of such books of selections as we 
have seen. 
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Der evangelische Religionsunterricht im Lichte der pidagogischen Bestrebungen 
der Gegenwart. By Heinr. Matthes. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1923, pp. 46. M. 1/20. 

A useful and suggestive essay, and an example of post-war religious .econ- 
struction in Germany. 


Boston: Department of Rel. Educ. (1 Joy St.), 1924, pp. 23. $.20. 


Spectacles for Bible Readers. By N. B. Nash, W. L. Wood, A. W. Clark. 
Brief introductory manual for the general reader. 


Students’ Historical Geography of the Holy Land. By Wm. W. Smith. N. 
Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 75 + 41 maps. $2.00. 
A brief, well-illustrated little manual for Sunday School use. Contains 
the “ Littlefield ” colored maps. 


Pastoral 
Health and Religion. By Claude O’Flaherty. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 178. 
$2.00. 
Combines the medical and religious view-points with singular clarity. 


The Minister's Everyday Life. By Lloyd C. Douglas. N. Y.: Scribners, 1924, 
pp. xii + 220. $1.75. 

A book of practical counsel to young ministers, written in a conversational 
and often humorous style. Several of the chapters have already appeared in 
the Christian Century. 


Spiritual Healing and the Holy Communion: The New Practice and the Old 
Sacrament. By Geo. Wm. Douglas. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1923, pp. 
vii + 41. $.35. 

A reprint, urging greater devotion and intercession for the sick at the Holy 

Communion, and reception of the Blessed Sacrament with intention of restora- 

tion to health. 


Liturgics 
A Book of Christian Worship for Voluntary Use Among Disciples of Christ 
and Other Christians. Baltimore: Seminary House Press, 1923, pp. 195. 
A suggestive little book, providing “ forms” in far greater abundance than 
is found in the Book of Common Prayer. 


Devotions from Ancient and Medieval Sources (Western). By Chas. Plum- 
mer. Oxford: Blackwell, 1916, pp. xxiv + 277. 6/. 
Valuable both for private devotion and for the “enrichment” of public 
worship. The volume is conveniently arranged and full of various, interesting, 


and useful material. One has little difficulty in recognizing the originals of 
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many Prayer Book phrases, or even whole collects. Guided by good sense and 
by models such as this book contains, it might be hoped that liturgical worship 
could be found compatible with larger freedom of utterance than prevails today. 


Les Liturgies Eucharistiques: Notes sur leur Origine et leur Développement. 
By Dom F.-J. Moreau. Brussels: Vromant, 1924, pp. 248, ill. 
A profound liturgical study, exceedingly well illustrated—chiefly from 
modern Orthodox use. 


Homiletical and Devotional 


Character and Happiness. By Alvin E. Magary. N. Y.: Scribners, 1924, pp. 
viii + 214. $1.50. 
Brief, popular sermons with 
solid “ meat.” 


catchy ” titles, containing, nevertheless, much 


The Faith that Overcomes the World. By van R. Gibson. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1923, pp. 110. $1.00. 
“ Studies in the way to the higher knowledge, healing and mastery of life, 
supplemented by exercises for practical application,” as the volume announces 
itself. 


I Believe in God the Father: A Discussion of the Christian Doctrine of ‘ Our 
Father.’ By John Faville. Boston: Stratford, 1919, pp. 122. 


A book of sermons, emphasizing the importance of the first article of the 
Creed. 


Jesus Christ: What ts His Significance? By Sherwood Eddy. N. Y.: Doran, 
1924, pp. 30. $.10. 
Excellent for distribution. 


Jesus’ Principles of Living. By C. K. Kent and J. W. Jenks. N. Y.: Scrib- 
ners, 192I, pp. vii + 149. $1.25. 
A textbook for discussion groups. Emphasizes, ¢e.g., our Lord’s teaching 
of “non-resentment” rather than “ non-resistance.” 


Meditations on the Creed. By A. C. A. Hall. Milwaukee: Morehouse, n.d., 
pp. xv + 183. $.25. 
Reprint of a long-popular and much-used little book first issued in 1881. 


Modern Discipleship and What it Means. By Edw. S. Woods. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1924, pp. ix + 189. $1.25. 
A new and enlarged American edition of a S. C. M. book published in 
1911. It preaches a “mysticism for the plain man—that friendship with 
God . . . which all men can and should enjoy.” 


Pr., 1923, pp. 95. $.40. 


Papers reprinted from the Holy Cross Magazine. 


The Seven Sacraments. By S. C. Hughson. West Park, N. Y.: Holy Cross © 
Pr., 1923, pp. 96. $.40. 
Brief addresses, informing and devotional. — 


The Shout of the King. By Ernest Raymond. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 176. 


$1.60. 
Reviewed in this number. 


Twelve Tests of Character. By H. E. Fosdick. N. Y.: Association Pr., 1923, 

pp. vi + 213. $1.50. : 

It is impossible to calculate the influence, especially upon the rising gen- 
eration, of Dr. Fosdick’s writings, of which a million copies are in circulation 
all over the world. No better books, for the teaching of Christian ethical 
idealism, for true Christian culture, for the interpretation of the living message 
of Christianity to youth, are to be had in any language. Though they do not 
present the whole of the Christian religion and ignore its sacramental factor, 
it may be assumed that they are not intended to be exhaustive. 


Victory over Temptation: How Christ Helps a Man to Achieve Character. 
By Sherwood Eddy. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 38. $.10. 


In the series, “‘ Christianity and Personal Problems.” 


The Way of Jesus. By Henry T. Hodgkin. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. xi + 


139. $1.25. 
A textbook for daily study, based on the records of the N.T., and intended 
as “a frank inquiry into the way of Jesus for human society.” 


The Wicket Gate: or Plain Bread. By Studdert Kennedy. N. Y.: Doran, 
1924, pp. 246. $1.50. 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. The name of their world-famous author, 
who has recently visited the United States and Canada, is sufficient to indi- 
cate and to guarantee their quality. Tolle, lege! 


Classical 


The Achicvement of Greece: A Chapter in Human Experience. By Wm. 
Chase Green. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. ix + 334. $3.50. 
A study of Greek life and thought as a whole, and of the contribution of ; 
Greece towards the solution of mankind’s most persistent problem, how to | 
live the good life, to cu sén. The point of view is that of “ humanism.” 
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Our Familiar Devotions. By S. C. Hughson. West Park, N. Y.: Holy Cross 
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Greek Life and Thought: A Portrayal of Greek Civilization. By La Rue van 
Hook. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1923, pp. xiv + 320. $3.50. 
The work justifies its sub-title, “A portrayal of Greek civilization.” It is 
a clear, brief, accurate survey of the entire subject, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings, and quotations, and contains an excellent bibliography. The 
general reader seeking information or directions for further pursuit of special 
subjects, the student beginning classical studies, will do well to make familiar 
use of the volume. Unfortunately, its scope is limited to the classical period; 
the Hellenistic period lies outside its horizon. 


The Legacy of Rome. Ed. by Cyril Bailey. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1923, 
pp. xii + 512. $3.00. 
A companion volume to The Legacy of Greece (1921), and similar in scope. 
An excellent introduction to classical studies, and an inspiration to their re- 
newal. 


The Monumentum Ancyranum. Ed. by E. G. Hardy. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1923, pp. 167. $2.85. 
A new edition, carefully and accurately prepared, of an invaluable inscrip- 
tion for early imperial history. The Latin and Greek original and an English 
translation are given in successive paragraphs, with very full notes. 


The Pageant of Greece. Ed. by R. W. Livingstone. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 

Pr., 1924, pp. xii + 436. $2.75. 

A survey of Greek literature and learning from Homer to the Hellenistic 
scientists. The translated selections are well-chosen, clearly elucidated, and 
provided with intelligible and attractive settings. An ideal text for a rapid 
survey of Hellenism. 


A Primer of Greek Thought. By Foster P. Boswell. Geneva, N. Y.: 

Humphrey, 1923, pp. xii + 175. 

An excellent introduction to the problems of Greek Philosophy, though 
perhaps a bit over-schematic in method. The Introduction (“The Develop- 
ment of Human Thought”) is strongly anti-German, and identifies modern 
post-Kantian development in philosophy with the ruthless materialism and 
worship of force displayed in the war—from which Greek philosophy is a 
city of refuge for the soul, a city of hope for a better civilization to succeed 
that which terminated in 1914. It is a misfortune that the book is marred 
throughout by misprints. 
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Coérdination and Other Poems. By Chas. J. Adams. N. Y.: Ogilvie, 1923. 
Allegorical; very modern. 
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Flames of Faith: A Novel. By Sam’l H. Church. N. Y.: Boni and Liveright, 

1924, pp. 358. $2.00. 

An unconvincing story in which the hero, after being wronged through de- 
nominational squabbles in Africa, assists twelve millionaires, “the biggest and 
richest men in America,” to found the “Church in the Living Heart.” This 
church fires the souls of thousands on the basis of “assembling now and then 
to take note of the progress we are making in human service.” Most preachers 
“spend their time from Monday to Saturday in the preparation of indifferent 
sermons. . . . Preachers must be steered by men who know more of life and 
its needs than they do.” It does not seem as though a writer’s ignorance of the 
Church of the present would make him a better prophet of the Church of the | 
future. H. M. G. 


High Fires. By Marjorie B. McClure. Boston: Little, Brown, 1924, pp. 
358. $2.00. 


An outstanding novel, reviewed in this number. 


Letters and Religion. By John Jay Chapman. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Pr., 
1924, pp. 132. $2.50. 
A literary man’s animadversions upon religion—‘“as distinguished from 
theology.” The distinction is fully maintained. 


Modern Democracies. By James Bryce. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1924, 2 vols., pp. 
xiv + 508 and vi + 682. $8.00. , 
A study of modern democratic governments as they actually function, and 
either realize or fail to realize the ideals of their founders, by one of the 
greatest democratic statesmen of modern times. 


The Parson’s Progress. By Compton Mackenzie. N. Y.: Doran, 1924, pp. 
320. $2.50. 
The continuation of The Altar Steps; reviewed in this number. 


Poems. By Robert Herrick. London: Jno. Long, 1923, pp. 136. 3/. 

A volume in the “Carleton Classics,” giving a useful selection from Her- 
rick, neatly printed and bound, with a biographical introduction by Hannaford 
Bennett. 


Reden anlisslich der Rektoratsiibergabe . .. 1921, 1922, 1923, im Festsaal der 

neuen Aula, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1921-2-3, pp. 20, 23, 16. 

At Tiibingen, as well as at other German universities, the day on which 
the annual Rector surrenders his office and the new Rector succeeds has been 
made a great academic holiday, when speeches are made and reports and papers 
are read. The above three sets of reports and papers give one an idea of the 
orderly business and scholarly character of this great university festival. One ° 
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of the most interesting and scholarly of these papers was that read in 1922 by 
the in-coming Rector, Professor Dr. Rohr, on “ Wiederaufbau und Neues 
Testament vor 116 Jahren.” s. A. B. M. 


Reminiscences. By A. H. Sayce. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1923, pp. viii + 485. 
$7.00. 

Born in 1845, the span of Sayce’s lifetime has covered much of the most 
important work in modern archzology. Incidentally, Professor Sayce has 
met many persons and personages in his career as scholar, traveller, and ex- 
cavator. But of chief value is the background he gives us for the critical and 
historical research of the later nineteenth century—not least of which was his 
own. 


Via Vitae: A Morality Play. By a Sister of Charity. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1923, pp. 24. $.75. 
A charming versification of an abiding theme of faith, the 
beyond. 
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